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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Time Has a VERY DIFFERENT VALUE IN WAR FROM ITS VALUE IN 
Peacrk. Every DELAY IN Wark DEADLY. 
(NaPpoLEon. Correspondence. 14. No. 12,162.) 


War was declared on September 3. It is now a fight 
to a finish. Germany is broken or the British and French 
Empires crumble and, with them topple all 
the standards of liberty and fair dealing 
for which our fathers fought. Those are the alternatives— 
Germany’s life or our life—which have to be considered 
before we take stock of our resources, which, if rightly 
used, will bring us victory. The history of the past five 
years, with all their wasted opportunities both of augment- 
ing our own strength and of checking Germany, have shown 
that it is not the mere possession of resources that count. 
It is the use that is put to them. Hitler throughout the past 
five years, while possessing few resources, has bluffed his 
way through one smash-and-grab raid after another, until 
now he is seriously challenging the combined might of the 
British and French Empires. We, on the other hand, having 
kept our resources hidden, have until now allowed him to 
have his way in the hope that our show of “ fair play ” and 
“generous treatment of a defeated foe’? would induce him 
to reform and settle down. Now every man of us sees the 
evil that opposes us. Germany’s victory would mean a 
Europe dominated by deceit, lying, crude foree—a Europe in 
which we, with diminished power, would be powerless to 
intervene ; we should be on the edge of it, a defeated and 
disgraced people. It is that picture which we must bear in 
mind rather than a rosy vista of an easy victory, if we are to 
have the determination to throw all our resources—man, 
mineral, economic—into the struggle as quickly and as 


How It Began 
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expeditiously as possible. We are not fighting to make the 
world safe for democracy. We are fighting to keep ourselves 
safe for democracy. We are fighting to save England and 
France ; to keep alive the forces of civilisation ; to keep Europe 
from subjection to a horde that has brought five aggressive 
wars on peaceful neighbours within a lifetime, each war more 
treacherously prepared and more evilly conducted than the 
last. We are fighting to rid Europe of a terror that has 
hampered true progress for a hundred years. We shall win; 
but only if we fight, from now onwards, with that determin- 
ation which comes of knowing what we are fighting against, 
and what we are fighting for. 


THE crisis boiled up at the end of August, and before the war 
started there was a strange time, neither peace nor war, when 

matters drew to their appointed close. The 
a Russo-German Treaty was announced on 

August 21. It had been designed to take the 
heart out of the British and French as well as of the nations 
which turn to them. Surprise was felt by the two wholly 
mistaken political groups, on the Right and on the Left. The 
former had thought that Hitler was a bulwark against Bol- 
shevism, and the latter had believed in Russia’s mission for 
peace, etc. Both had believed that the national leaders, 
Stalin and Hitler, had genuine ideologies. They now know 
better, but their self-esteem has suffered. This uprooting 
of unfounded theories in France and England was the only 
shock inflicted. It would never occur to an Englishman 
or to a Frenchman that he might be beaten because Russia 
had changed sides. The days of August 22 and 23 passed in 
mental adjustment and in the sober realisation that war was 
inevitable. Stalin’s action had insured this. Optimists hoped 
for forty-eight hours that the Russo-German Agreement did 
not mean that Russia was willing to assist in dismembering 
Poland. Realists felt sure that this was the actual foundation 
of the Treaty, and it appears that this is so. On August 24 
President Roosevelt appealed to the King of Italy to intervene. 
On August 25 he appealed to Herr Hitler and to President 
Moscicki to agree to a discussion, to which suggestion the 
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Polish President agreed. There was no German answer. 
On August 26 Mr. Roosevelt appealed to Herr Hitler again. 
In the meantime the Pope, and the Oslo Powers (Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
burg) appealed, through the King of the Belgians, for peace. 
On August 29 the Queen of the Netherlands and the Belgian 
King offered their services for mediation. Poland accepted. 
Germany refused. 


On August 24 Parliament met to hear Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Halifax review the situation. That day news came 
that Australia would stand by Britain, and 
that New Zealand was “united and solid.” 
South Africa announced through the mouth of General Smuts 
that she would consider her own interests, and Canada, a loyal 
member of the British Empire, exhibited some confusion in 
consequence of Mr. Mackenzie King’s oversea activities. 

Our own Parliament met at three o’clock. It has not often 
given such an impressive display of unanimity, the only false 
notes coming from those exploded windbags, Messrs. Lansbury 
and Maxton, and their discredited following of three. This 
opposition only served to bring out the solidarity of the 
House of Commons when, after listening to the Prime Minister, 
the House passed an Emergency Powers Defence Act. This 
necessary measure became law the day it was introduced to 
Parliament, the King having come to London from Balmoral 
to be in close touch with his Ministers. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech reviewed the situation in Europe. At the beginning 
of August a dispute had arisen ‘‘ between the Polish Govern- 
ment and the Danzig Senate as regards the position and 
functions of certain Polish Customs officials.” It “‘ was not a 
question of major importance,” but while discussions were 
going on between the two parties “‘ the German press opened a 
violent campaign against the Polish Government, which 
linked up the Danzig question with the question of the 
Corridor.” The German press not only attacked the Polish 
Government. It had also “ published circumstantial accounts 
of alleged ill-treatment of Germans.” This, said Mr. Cham- 
berlain, ‘‘ bears a strong resemblance ”’ to last year’s attacks 
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on Czechoslovakia. The Prime Minister spoke of the Russo. 
German pact, the announcement of which had been hailed in 
Berlin “ with extraordinary cynicism as a great diplomatic 
victory.’ The British reply to this was that “ our obligations 
to Poland and to other countries remain unaffected.” The 
Government had instructed Sir Nevile Henderson to see Herr 
Hitler, and to leave no loophole for any misunderstanding. 
The interview had taken place on August 23 and a reply 
had been received. ‘‘ The German Chancellor’s reply includes 
what amounts to a restatement of the German thesis that 
Eastern Europe is a sphere in which Germany ought to have 
a free hand.” 


On August 24 the Foreign Secretary spoke in the House of 
Lords and on the wireless. Like the Prime Minister, Lord 

Halifax dwelt on the peaceful intentions of the 
pag Contes British Government and people. At a time 

like this, and considering the gigantic military 
effort we are making, Ministers are a little too like the school- 
master who, with his rod lifted, says: “ This hurts me more 
than it hurts you.” The news that a railway engineers and 
firemen strike, intended for August 26, had been called off 
by the strikers again showed the wholehearted solidarity 
of the country. Poland this day called up another half million 
reservists. All through these anxious days the Poles stood 
like a rock. On August 25 came news from Jugoslavia that 
the Croats and Serbs had made up their age-old quarrel and 
were forming a joint administration. We have yet to see 
whether Herr Hitler has made a united nation of Germany, 
but his success elsewhere in consolidating nations is 
remarkable. 

Returning English filled the Channel boats, and outgoing 
Americans the Atlantic liners. The effect of the Russo- 
German volte-face elsewhere has also to be noted. In Rou- 
mania King Carol and his people stood where they stood. 
In Turkey the President informed the German Ambassador 
that they adhered to their arrangements with Britain. In 
Japan the German quick change, not only upset the Cabinet 
but also the people, and a protest was made to Herr Hitler 
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on August 25. A very important Japanese delegation, which 
had reached Europe, disembarked at Marseilles, instead of at 
an Italian port, and went to Switzerland. The Japanese 
Cabinet resigned on August 26. An instant détente was felt 
by the British in China, where the Japanese once more 
recovered some of their former politeness. Meanwhile France 
felt and showed her strength in calm. As in London, so in 
Paris, galleries were closed, art treasures were packed, and 
those who could leave did so. On Saturday, August 26, it was 
announced that Sir Nevile Henderson had had an interview 
with Herr Hitler on Friday, August 25, and that he was 
flying home to report as well as to bring a written message 
from the German Chancellor. This message was studied and 
discussed by the Cabinet during August 26 and 27. Herr 
Hitler abandoned his speech on August 27 and his “ peace 
meeting ’’ at Nuremberg on September 2. 


Durine these days Herr Hitler’s own Irish Brigade were 
busy, and explosions occurred daily. One at Coventry on 
é August 25 killed three people and led to a 
sr the strike among the British workers there. They 
demanded that the Irish should be sent back 
to Ireland. It also led to a disturbance at Dartmoor Prison, 
where the English convicts belaboured Irish convicts who 
were heard boasting. That day the Admiralty took over 
British Merchant Shipping, and German commercial vessels 
were ordered to remain in harbour, or return home. We 
signed our formal pledge to Poland. Our Military Mission, 
together with the French Military Mission, returned home 
from Moscow. British towns continued to prepare and 
lighting orders were given. During the week-end of August 
26-28 a correspondence between M. Daladier and Herr Hitler 
was published. Herr Hitler wrote of his sympathy with 
France, and a good deal else. One passage is almost sublime 
in its impudence : 
Whatever one may say against my method, whatever anyone 
considers he must take exception to, it must not be overlooked nor 


denied that it was possible for me not only to find in many instances 
solutions satisfactory to Germany without fresh bloodshed, but that 
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by my method of procedure I relieved the statesmen of other nations of the — 


obligation, which it was often impossible for them to fulfil, of having to 
shoulder the responsibility of this position towards their own people. 
{Our italics.] 


Herz, in his own words, is one of Herr Hitler’s claims :— 
I therefore raised a clear demand. Danzig and the Corridor 


Kolossal ! must return to Germany. The Macedonian condi. - 


tions at our eastern frontier must be removed. 

I see no way of being able to persuade Poland, which shields itself 
from attack under the protection of its guarantees, to accept a peaceful 
solution. But I would despair of an honourable future for my people 
if, in such circumstances, we were not determined to solve the question 
in one way or another. 

The German correspondence with France occurred before 
the Nevile Henderson visit to England. The British Ambas- 
sador flew back to Berlin on August 28, and had an evening 
interview with Herr Hitler. 


Tue Blue Book published on September 20th gives an account 

of the interview between Herr Hitler and the British Am- 

; bassador on August 28. It is told by Sir Nevile 

oon tir sang Henderson in a despatch. It is plain that 

the British Government was even then ready 

to yield to Herr Hitler if he would change, not his plans, but 

his method. The British Ambassador had that day returned 

from seeing the Prime Minister ; he must have been in posses- 

sion of these views when he saw Herr Hitler. The interview 
was long and stormy— 

“ Herr Hitler kept on harping on Poland, and I kept on just as 
consistently saying that he had to choose between friendship with England, 
which we offered him, and excessive demands on Poland. . . . Was he 
willing to negotiate with the Poles and was he ready to discuss the question 
of an exchange of populations. . . . At the end Herr von Ribbentrop 
asked me whether I could guarantee that the Prime Minister could carry 
the country with him in a policy of friendship with Germany. I said 
that there was no doubt at all that he could and would, provided Germany 
co-operated with him.” (Our italics.) 

Sir Nevile Henderson has evidently lived too long abroad 
to be a good judge of the public opinion of his country, and 
if in this instance he was repeating what he had been told 
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to say, it shows how out of touch the Government were with 
the feelings of their countrymen on August 28. 


On August 27 Tokyo announced “‘ a final decision . . . follow- 
ing the termination of the existing European policy,” and 
from Hong Kong came the news that there 
was an “almost complete” cessation of the 
anti-British movement in the Japanese areas. 
This day the Reichstag held a secret session. On August 28 
at home the schools held a rehearsal of the plans for moving 
children. The Banks moved to the country, the first list of 
defence regulations was issued, the Dutch army was mobilised, 
Belgium called up more reservists. On August 27 German 
food rationing began. A further message was received by 
the British Government from Herr Hitler. On August 28 
Parliament met again for another one day session. On 
August 29 no disclosure of the correspondence between 
Great Britain and Germany was made, but emergency 
measures were taken, and amid loud cheers Mr. Chamberlain 
avowed his intention of standing by Poland, while his expres- 
sion of desire to get on to better terms with Germany was 
teceived with icy silence. Germans marched on August 29 
into Slovakia and lined up on the Polish frontier. August 30 
47,000 children were moved out of Paris and the French 
railways were taken over. In Warsaw all cars were taken 
over and civilians were advised to leave. On August 31 came 
the news that Herr Hitler had created a council of state, 
presumably to relieve himself of details and perhaps from 
the unpopularity of home severities. That evening at 
9 o'clock Germany broadcast a story of an offer to 
Poland, which she—in fact—had never made to that 
country. 


The Pace 
Quickens 


On September 1 our naval mobilisation was completed, and 
military and air mobilisations were carried a step further. 
Sept. 1 That day German aeroplanes bombed ten 
Polish towns, and the gigantic German war 
machine moved against the whole Polish frontier. Hitler 
announced that he had agreed to the return of Danzig to the 
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Reich, that Germany controlled the Baltic, that she was not 
asking for Italian help. All through these days Italy has 
been very active behind the scenes. Her réle was foreseen 
in our August number. It was to persuade England and 
France to keep quiet, and herself to stand from under. On 
September 1, after the attack on Poland had begun, we and the 
French sent a message to Germany to withdraw from Poland, 
There was no reply. France completed her mobilisation and 
declared martial law. The Privy Council met at 3 o’clock 
and Parliament at 6 p.m. when general mobilisation was 
ordered. The children moved out of London and _ other 
towns in orderly crowds all day. The organisation at both 
ends was first-rate. On September 2 and 3 this exodus 
continued. On September 2 Parliament met for a short 
uneasy sitting, the Prime Minister announced no action, 
saying that Italy had proposed a conference. Great dis- 
comfort everywhere at the account of Polish fighting, and 
the thought that we were doing nothing. Mr. Greenwood, 
the deputy Socialist leader, voiced the feeling of the whole 
country when he said that thirty-eight hours earlier “ one 
of the most important treaties of modern times automatically 
came into operation. . . I wonder how long we are prepared 
to vacillate? ...’ The Prime Minister spoke of a time 
limit having to be fixed and of the unalterable determination 
of the British Government. Everyone very uneasy. The 
country following events closely in these days of wireless. 
The B.B.C. has been beyond praise all these months of tension, 
for this particular crisis began in August, 1938. September 3. 
The Government sent a message at 9 a.m. to the German 
Government to say that if they had not given orders for the 
cessation of their attack against Poland we should be at war 
with them. This was delivered at 9 a.m. No answer having 
been received we were at war at 11. At 11.15 the Prime 
Minister in a broadcast spoke on this theme. The King 
broadcast to his people at 6. 

Orders were given for lighting regulations and other 
matters. From this date all news has been censored. We 
have to read foreign newspapers and listen to foreign 
broadcasts if we want to know what is happening. 
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PoLaAND has been driven back. All the more reason have we 
to fight. The greater the menace, the greater the need. His 

victories in Poland have brought the German a 
step nearer to his goal of European domination, 

which itself is only a step towards his greater 
goal—the destruction of the British Empire. It is a mad 
aim, pursued by a madman, but all the cupidity of an 
emotional and deceitful people has been stirred up. Germans 
always puff out their chests and praise their bravery if their 
leaders gain victories, and they as quickly ask for mercy 
and declare that they were unwilling dupes if their leaders 
bring them to defeat. When Hitler is defeated, the Germans 
will hold up both hands to the world and cry, “ Please, it 
wasn’t us.”” Were he to win, they would hold up only one 
hand, the right hand, in the Nazi salute, and cry, “‘ God be 
thanked for Hitler, who showed us what fine and brave 
fellows we are.” The idyll of our sentimentalists, the fabulous 
“ democratic German,” exists only in defeat. Democracy is the 
German alibi, the never-failing stand-by, ready to be produced 
at a moment’s notice, in case the grandiose schemes of a 
Bismarck, a Kaiser, or a Hitler, go astray. Under the 
banner of Democracy they can plead for mercy after a bid 
for world domination in which they themselves either ac- 
quiesced or openly joined. In all this, one simple fact should 
be remembered. It cannot be too often repeated. It is: 
“ Five aggressive wars in a lifetime.” A people who five times 
—1864, 1866, 1870, 1914, 1939—-have gone willingly to attack 
their neighbours have forfeited all right to possess the 
means for a strength which they only abuse. They use 
democracy simply as a time of recuperation, as a means of 
deceiving the world, as an opportunity for secret rearming. 
They use their growing strength as a means of terrifying their 
smallest neighbours—for example, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark—by threatening war. They use their full strength 
for going to war without provocation on the blunt 


watchword. 


THE invasion of Poland began on September 1, and by the 
16th of the month nearly half the country was in German 
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hands, the Corridor was cut, and Warsaw was two-thirds 
surrounded. The fighting spirit of the Poles has all through 

been superb, and they have inflicted great 
aaa losses upon the Germans. Their defeat is due 

more to lack of armaments and aeroplanes than 
to anything else, attacks upon Poland having been made 
by swift motorized divisions, while the immense aerial 
superiority of the Germans has enabled them to bomb every 
military formation. This victory is no accident. The Germans 
have devoted their best brains to the art of war. For years 
their Government has given their soldiers all they asked for. 
Their armies were ready to the last gaiter button, and their 
victory in such a war, in their own chosen time and against 
less prepared opponents, was a foregone conclusion. This 
war has been the typical German Blitzkrieg against a weaker 
country. Poland has no defensible frontier (unlike Czecho. 
slovakia), and her allies were so surprised by the rapidity of 
the war action that they were unable to make a diversion. But 
swift, sudden and successful as was the onslaught, Poland 
would have remained as a fighting force—her armies not 
having been beaten—had it not been for Russia. On the 
morning of September 17 Russia announced that she was 
entering Polish territory all along the frontier. The Poles 
were thus caught between two fires, and all the two predatory 
Powers had to do was to take what they wanted. Russia 
marched at once to the Ukraine, which she intends to reabsorb, 
and she has moved her troops so as to cover the Roumanian 
frontier. Our wishful-thinkers are hard at it making future 
quarrels for Russia and Germany. They had better devote 
what brains they have to the situation in which we and the 
French now find ourselves. 


We do not fully know about the war in Poland. At 
the time of writing the Poles are still in arms and still 
fighting heroically on more than one front. 
Poland is, in fact, one huge brazier, where 
fractions of the Polish army are fighting for 
their lives all over the place. When the Russians first marched 
in the Poles did not know whether they had come as saviours 
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or as enemies, so great was the surprise and so vast the 
confusion. In all this affair there has been tragedy and 
counter-tragedy. Guerilla bands were formed to combat the 
hated Germans. These have been slaughtered without mercy 
by the Germans, who, not content with killing men, have 
fred on women and children, and have burned the crops. 
Germans habitually ignore the rights of humanity. They have 
neither respect for nor generosity towards their opponents in 
war, and they have built up a solid wall of hatred against 
themselves in Poland. This is actually a source of pride to 
Germans, and, they also believe, a source of strength, for 
their theory is that by their savage conduct in war they deter 
other countries from resisting them. “See,” they shout to 
the world, “‘ what happens to countries who stand against 
the mighty arms of Germany! Who will resist us now ?” 
A certain number of people in England have been deluded 
into the idea that the German generals were “ better” than 
the Nazis. What folly! They are only more efficient in their 
savagery and talk less about it. Under military orders, 
villages and open towns in Poland have been bombed and 
burned. The soldiers have allowed Hitler to fly about as he 
liked, but he has not been allowed to interfere with their 
arrangements, and they must bear the full responsibility for 


the atrocities they have committed. 


On September 4th the British Air Force carried out a raid 

on German naval fortifications in the most spirited tradition 

of their noble Force. The public were told at 

oe Story of once that this raid had occurred, and some 

ministerial commendation was bestowed on 

the affair a few days later, but it was not until September 14th 

that we were allowed to hear the story itself told by the 

heroes, who had added yet another chapter to the long record 
of British bravery. The thanks of the nation go to them: 

“We started for Wilhelmshaven at 4 p.m. on September 4,” said 

the leader. ‘‘ When we left, the afternoon was fine, but as we flew 

we ran into foul weather with heavy continuous rain. We reached 


Wilhelmshaven after two hours of flying. As we turned on our last 
course, five minutes away from Wilhelmshaven, the weather cleared 
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for a few minutes. Breaking the flight formation we flew singly into 
the Schilling Roads. 

“We could see a German warship taking on stores from two tender 
at her stern. We could even see some washing hanging on 4a line, 
Undaunted by the washing we proceeded to bomb the battleship, 
Flying at 100 ft. above mast height all three aircraft in the flight 
converged on her. I flew straight ahead. The pilot of the second 
aircraft came across from one side, and the third crossed from the 
other side. 

“When we flew on top of the battleship we could see the crews 
running fast to their stations. We dropped our bombs. The second 
pilot, flying behind, saw two hit. We came round, and the ship's 
pom-pom: guns began to fire as we headed for home. My navigator 
saw shells bursting almost on the tail of the aircraft.” 


The second machine followed closely and its pilot, diving 
through the rain and cloud which had blown up, saw “ tracer ” 
bullets whizzing past on his port side. The pilot of the third 
aircraft saw that a bomb dropped by the second machine 
had reached its target ‘“‘ dead amidships.”” The third machine 
came in for “some hot stuff,’ but the pilot wheeled and 
bombed, half circling the battleship it was attacking. No 
aircraft attempted to interfere with this raid, and only one 
aeroplane was seen. The flight had returned to its station 
by 7.30, after three glorious hours. 


On the same day and at the same time another flight was 

made over the Elbe Estuary, south of Kiel. The leader of 
this foray said : 

The Elbe 


Estuary “We set out in fine weather. We were flying 

at 2,000 ft., but we soon ran into a belt of cloud 

and came down to 300 ft. In the thick mist one pilot became separated 

from the others, but he took up station again after 10 minutes or s0. 

We were near the German coast when half a dozen enemy fighters 

came out toengage us. A game of hide-and-seek in the clouds followed, 

and our craft were successful in eluding their pursuers and left them 
behind. 

“Conditions grew worse and there was heavy rain for an hour. 
Then the weather improved and my bombers gained height, giving 4 
wide berth to all the islands along the German coast. We observed 
considerable activity by enemy merchant shipping. We made our 
landfall accurately and flew up the Elbe estuary until we sighted 4 
number of German naval vessels. We were then flying at 6,000 ft. 
under a thin layer of cloud. 

“The enemy held his fire until we were almost over our target. 
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Then suddenly he opened with every gun he could bring to bear on 
us ; it was terrific, especially the firing from the big ships, which seemed 
to carry seven anti-aircraft guns on either beam. You could watch 
the tracer shells rising after the flash of the gun in spirals and follow 
the whole of their course. We made our aircraft as difficult targets 
as we could by maneuvring. We then straightened out and dropped 
our bombs. 

“* At once we rose up into the clouds with the shells bursting round 
us and made for home, after an effective smack at the enemy. Our 
flight all returned home safely.” 

Two of our aircraft returning to their station saw a submarine, 
but their bombs had all been dropped, and they regretfully 
left her alone. Passing over Heligoland, the airmen saw no 
sign of German aircraft. They are all on the Polish front, 
and their absence gives our men a golden opportunity, which, 
save for this wonderful Kiel and Elbe affair, has not, up to 
September 25th, been used. 


We do not know much about the war on and under the 
sea. The Navy works in silence, and the Ministry of Informa- 
The Sea Affair tion is there to see that we do not get more 
news than is good for us. The opening stroke 
of the submarine war was the sinking of the Athenia, a 
passenger boat which was torpedoed and sunk on her way 
to America, while a U-boat fired at her wireless mast. This 
cruel blow was one of many that fell on the Merchant Service 
of this country in the opening weeks of the war. The Athenia 
was the most widely advertised of these losses because she 
was a passenger boat, but others have been as grievous, taking 
toll of splendid ships and noble men. It is little consolation 
to us to remember that by our Naval Agreement with Ger- 
many in 1935 we allowed her an unlimited number of sub- 
marines. We are not allowed to know the tonnage lost by 
this country, but it must be considerable, and we think it 
would be better if we were told the figures instead of being 
left guessing. There is some reason for not stating the 
whereabouts of the losses or the places where the submarines 
are known to have been sunk, but there can be no reason for 
failing to let the British public know the tonnage we have 
lost and the number of submarines we have disposed of. 
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We were glad to note that no attempt was made to conceal 
the loss of the aircraft carrier Courageous in the Channel on 
September 17, where a terrible toll of valuable lives was 
taken, for over 500 were reported missing. In their state. 
ments in Parliament on September 20, Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Churchill gave signs that they recognised that 
the public interest in the Navy was legitimate. 


On Sunday, September 17, the Courageous, 22,000 tons, 
was returning to her station with a complement of 1,260 
~ when she was struck amidships by a _ torpedo 
_. eous nd sank in half an hour. Nearly half her 
crew was lost. Her escort of four destroyers 
had seen nothing. The torpedo hit the boiler-room, and a 
sheet of flame burst out, the stokers’ mess deck was hit and 
collapsed, while a list to port developed very quickly. 
Courageous went down by the bows. The “ starboard rail 
was still lined with men, many of them in the act of jumping 
overboard,” said one of the survivors. The Captain was 
Captain W. T. Makeig-Jones. He remained on the bridge 
alone, having ordered everyone to abandon ship. The men 
left as best they could, jumping into the sea and swimming 
as far as they could from the sinking vessel. The Captain 
leaned over the rail to watch them. “ Take your time, men,” 
he said, “there is no hurry.’’ Then, said those who were 
watching him as they clung to planks and spars, ‘“‘ he drew 
himself up, turned and faced the White Ensign which was 
flying at the stern of his great ship, and as he stood to attention 
his hand went up in a salute to the flag.” As he saluted, 
the great ship went down swiftly, and the waters covered her. 
The story of that last salute will remain for ever in the annals 
of the British Navy. 


Last year our Government agreed to the lowering of the 
Union Jack in all Southern Irish ports, and it was replaced 
by a new flag belonging to Mr. de Valera’s 
of “Republic.” For twenty years British 
Ministers have been very indifferent to such 
happenings, but not so British seamen, who know what they 
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mean. During the third week of September eight ships 
belonging to the L.M.S. were held up at Holyhead. The 
company had proposed that they should sail under Mr. de 
Valera’s flag. ‘The seamen refused. They said they were 
British seamen and would not sail under any fancy colours. 
They struck, and the L.M.S. shipping was held up until the 
owners gave way. On September 19 the eight ships sailed 
under their proper flag, the Union Jack. Our congratulations 
to the stout-hearted seamen, who have shown that they put 
first things first. May we venture to bring their conduct to 
the notice of Members of Parliament. They might take a leaf 
out of the seamen’s book. 


Wark against Germany was declared on September 3. The 
Germans were already making rapid headway in Poland 
against a most gallant defence. The Poles 
were short of arms and, above all, of aeroplanes. 
Let us reflect that the five millions we refused 
last June, if spent on aerial defence, might have saved 
Poland. Each day brought a tale of heroic defeat; of the 
destruction of yet more Polish people and the conquest of 
further Polish territory. Each day we in England asked 
ourselves why we were doing nothing to relieve our ally. 
Each day the sense of humiliation grew. At first rumours of 
future huge aerial operations kept the public quiet, but as 
the days passed without action, save of leaflet dropping, a 
dreadful suspicion grew that we were going to do nothing. 
At the first we were told by “those in the know”’ that 
the time during which the German army was engaged in 
Poland was going to be used for an overwhelming attack 
against the Siegfried Line, but as the time passed it was 
evident that nothing serious was being done there either. 
It is time we sent more than a few divisions to France. They 
will, in any case, be a small portion of a huge allied army. 
We must not look to them for more than heroism. The 
weight of attack must be French. Attack? The word has a 
strange sound in a war where the initiative seems everywhere 
to be left to the enemy. Can it be that the French, as well 
as British Ministers, have been infected with the poisonous 
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doctrine that a defensive warfare is superior in results to a 
warfare of attack? If so they have an object lesson in 
Poland, where heroic and well-trained troops have been 
utterly powerless to resist a skilfully managed attack. French 
soldiers cannot subscribe to a doctrine which is refuted by all 
military history. They know toomuch. Among other things 
they know that ever since the middle of September two German 
divisions have every day been added to the strength of the 
Western German armies, and that many of these divisions 
have been brought across from Poland, where, owing to their 
successful attack, they are no longer required. 


THE effect of our failing to take any military action against 
Germany, save one air raid on September 4, has been to 
discourage our friends and to encourage our 
enemies. When day after day passed without 
our moving to bomb the munition works and the concentration 
of troops behind the lines of Western Germany, the Poles 
felt they had been abandoned. Russia also saw and seized 
the chance. Stalin had probably no definite intentions in 
regard to the date on which he meant to recover the former 
Russian provinces of Poland, but, when he saw that England 
was doing nothing to help Poland, he thought he might as 
well take action. He entered the war with fatal results to 
Poland, who was thus caught between two fires. In all his 
actions Stalin is guided by a desire to aggrandise Russia, 
without having to fight in order to do so. The more other 
countries are embroiled, the more—so he thinks—he can get 
for his own country, but he will not take serious risks. If 
England had looked like business he would certainly not 
have made the military excursion into Poland. We had 
convinced him, and others, that we were not serious. We 
were also apparently very foolish. There could be no greater 
folly than to protest to Russia. We had two courses open 
to us. One to swallow this further humiliation in silence, 
the other to declare war. As for all our wishful-thinkers who 
believe they see victory in the seeds of Russo-German conflict, 
they expect altogether too much of Providence if they think 
- that all we have to do to win this war is to sit still and have 
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our gas-masks handy. We have to be up and doing and to 
face a hard task, for we have missed, during the last few weeks, 
opportunities that will not return. The Germans were right 
in their prevision that the timidity of our Ministers would 
prevent them taking advantage of the Polish campaign, 
and that we should waste four weeks during which we ought 
to have been attacking. 


WuaT is responsible for the waste of such an opportunity ? 
We shall only know when the recriminations begin, but if 

we may make a guess it appears that the 
, Ministers persuaded themselves that the Ger- 

man people were only awaiting an opportunity 
to rise and throw off the Nazi régime. What folly! The 
Germans are always united behind such a man as Hitler as 
long as he is winning. He is what they like and admire, 
and whether he is called Hitler or something else is a detail. 
The man himself is nothing ; it is what he represents that is 
serious. This is the united strength of a predatory people 
who see a new chance of looting and destroying, of taking 
and holding other peoples’ property. Discontent in Ger- 
many ? There will be none if the Generals win their war. 
Communists ? That party is a sham. It is run by the 
Gestapo, who emit for our benefit the sort of thing calculated 
to keep us quiet while the Germans are busy in Poland. 
This “ revolution in Germany ”’ business was worked off on our 
Cabinet Ministers, who are flats in such matters, by skilful 
German agents and artful British sympathisers. The Press 
informs us that all such people are now in prison or under 
observation. Let them find out who is running the corre- 
spondence at this end with the “‘ German malcontents ” and 
they will be near the bone. 


The 
Responsibility 


WE were at war with Germany at 11 a.m. on September 3, 

and France at 5 p.m. the same day. On September 4 there 
c was a Cabinet re-shuffle, an inner Cabinet of 

aaa * nine being constituted. The nine are :— 


Mr. Chamberlain. 
Sir John Simon. 
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Lord Halifax. 

Lord Chatfield. 

Mr. Winston Churchill. 

Mr. Hore-Belisha. 

Sir Kingsley Wood. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Hankey. 
On September 5 Mr. Eden (Dominions Office) was added to 
the Cabinet, making 10. All the other tired men who have 
weighed upon the country like lead are to stay in some form 
or another in the outer Cabinet, except Lord Maugham and 
Lord Runciman. The three newcomers, Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Eden and Lord Hankey, have their work cut out for them. 
Mr. Chamberlain has missed a great opportunity. He might 
have secured the services of Mr. Bruce and Mr. Bennett, and 
he might have harnessed Lord Lloyd’s immense ability and 
driving power to his war chariot. As at present constituted 
the Cabinet is not likely to lead us to rapid victory. They 
gave a taste of their military competence at once. Our Air 
Force made four trips over Germany, in the first week of the 
war, to drop—leaflets. The revulsion of feeling against this 
inane proceeding has not prevented it from _ being 
repeated. The leaflets were welcomed in Germany where 
the shortage of paper is very severe. It is probable that 
this suggestion that we should make a paper war came 
from a German source. Poland was fighting for her life, 
her territories were invaded on two sides, and we were drop- 
ping “‘ messages to the German people” saying we were not 
at war with them! Ministers have yet to learn that abuse 
of Hitler—they are now all hot against him—will not win 
the war. Something else is required. We shall only have a 
short war if we make it effective. If we drop leaflets 
instead of bombs the war may last several years. 


THE recent Cabinet shuffle shows, if further evidence were 
needed, how far Ministers are from realising what war entails ; 
-that is to say successful war, for we presume 
ge ia Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues. want 
to beat the enemy. This Cabinet of ten 
members has been referred to as a “ War Cabinet.” Let us 
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look at the only War Cabinet which has been formed in 
England in our lifetime, Mr. Lloyd George’s Cabinet of 1916. 
It consisted of five members: Mr. Lloyd George, Lord 
Curzon, Lord Milner, Mr. Henderson and Mr. Bonar Law, 
who, as leader of the House and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was there to keep a liaison between the Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment, and did not attend the Cabinet regularly. The other 
four Members had no departments and had little to do with 
Parliament. They gave their minds to the war. When they 
wanted to see the Foreign Secretary, they saw him, and so 
with other Ministers, but the war was their concern, and they 
did not turn aside or attempt to deal with the 101 questions 
which ordinarily come before a Cabinet. It is true that owing 
to the experience gained by the public in the last war we start 
with a more prepared nation. We know what war is, and we 
have conscription, but we must not forget that Germany 
also is better organised and better prepared than in 1914, 
and that she has Russia at her side to supply her. As in 1914 
she is well ahead of us in all arrangements as well as in battle 
plans. She had prepared for 1914 during ten years, she 
has prepared for 1939 during six years. We shall want all 
our strength to beat her. At present the Government, with 
its vast personnel and absence of a thinking department, 
seems to be the weakest element in our country. 


LEAFLETS distributed by our Air Force in Germany, minis- 
terial utterances bleated over the wireless or in the Houses of 
_ Parliament, people who write letters to the 

eee er Wie papers on the theme “ We are only at war 
with the German régime, not with Germany,” 

are all doing Doctor Goebbel’s work for him. By these means 
we are saying to the Germans that they have only got to 
change their form of Government and we shall forget their 
crimes and take them to our hearts. This puts Germany on 
velvet, for either she will win the war she has begun, and 
gain territories by destruction and rape, or, if she loses, 
she will put Hitler & Co. in some Doorn or other, and tell us 
she never really liked them! At that moment the Norman 
Angells, Gilbert Murrays and Vernon Bartletts will tell us 
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that Germany must be placated and that she must pay no 
indemnity. It is “heads they win, tails we lose.” This 
policy would ensure our sons having to re-fight the battle 
our brothers are now waging, a fight entirely due to the fact 
that we let Germany off her reparations in the last war and 
never enforced the Treaty of Versailles. This policy of 
cowardice, combined with disarmament during the dreadful 
years when the Norman Angells and Vernon Bartletts were 
listened to, has brought us to a second Armageddon. We 
suggest that the much diminished space in our newspapers 
should be better rationed than it is at present, that less of it 
should be given to people who are invariably wrong about 
everything, and, further, represent nobody but themselves, 
For some unfathomable reason they are always prominently 
placed in the papers, whereas sensible and widely held views 
are relegated to back pages. 


One back-page letter in The Times should be noted for its 
excellent good sense. It is from Doctor Henry Robinson 
and appeared on September 7. Doctor Robin- 
Seek Page son queries the Bartlett-Angell-Eden view that 
we have no quarrel with the German people: 


“T am wondering whether the view, reiterated in 
writings and speeches, that we have no quarrel with the 
German people does not contain a fallacy. The free vote 
of the majority of Germans put Hitler into power; 
his objectives had been clearly stated in his book and 
in his election propaganda during many years. Since 
then 98 per cent. of the German voters have supported 
him constantly. I submit that the German people are 
accessories before and after the fact to his assassinations 
of his political opponents (and of Dollfuss), to his in- 
cessant violations of treaties and of his pledges, to his 
brutalities towards Jews and other minorities, and to 
the rapes of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland. The 
blood-guilt and blood-lust of Hitler attach equally to 
his people, and they must share the penalties which 
civilised peoples will demand.” 


To maintain that the Germans are guiltless, says Doctor 
Robinson, is simply to encourage them along the path they 
have chosen. 
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In the opening of the last war great slackness was shown about 
allowing German reservists to rejoin the German forces. 
Evidently the same thing is going on now. 
A Scandalous 4 to the Daily Mail, a sealed train 
Affair 
passed through England on September 12th 
containing some 50 Germans, who were on their way back 
from Southern Ireland : 
They had travelled from Dublin by arrangement between the 
British and Eire Governments, and landed last night at Holyhead. 
A military guard accompanied them on an L.M.S. train to an East 
Coast port where they are to embark on a Dutch steamer for Holland. 
At Dublin the party was seen off by Dr. Hempel, German Minister 
to Eire, and members of his Legation. A number of Germans gathered 
on the pier to say good-bye. 
One of them raised his hand in the Nazi salute, but there was no 
other demonstration. 
Among the returning Germans was a youth in the uniform of a naval 
cadet. Some of the party have been called up for service in Germany. 
(Our italics.) 
Thus, from a British Dominion, for the Imperial Government 
has never admitted the secession of Southern Ireland, a party 
of German reservists is shepherded through England to go 
and fight against the Poles and the French, who are our allies. 


Our muzzled Press should be allowed to comment on such an 
outrage. 


One of the first acts of the British Government after they had 
declared war was to create a vast Circumlocution Office, 

which some humorist named the Ministry of 
to Information. Here the immortal principles of 

“How Not To Do It” are applied. From 
here journalists can be sent from pillar to post, “ experts ”’ 
from departments can correspond with and contradict each 
other, and all the Tite Barnacles can act according to their 
kind, which is to impede other people from doing the things 
the Tite Barnacles are themselves incapable of accom- 
plishing. Their first success was on September 11, when this 
new Circumlocution Office actually turned the Police Force 
on to seizing newspapers for publishing news they them- 
selves had given out. That was a fine start. It cost the 
newspapers thousands of pounds, annoyed the public and 
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occupied the police, who, as everyone knows, have nothing 
to do. This coup is the best thing they have done so far. 
It created a stir, and the competence of the Ministry of 
Information was questioned in Parliament, where Mr. Greep. 
wood spoke up about it as well as about some other stupidities, 
such as the censoring of a Royal Proclamation and the 
blacking out of French official news. We suggest that the 
news should be provided by journalists (by which we do not 
mean press lords), whose work should be done under the 
censor, and that we should not have to submit to the hordes 
of ignorant incompetents who are now in charge of ou 
publicity, and who are making our newspapers unreadable 
and our wireless news dreary. Those of us who know foreign 
languages can listen to other news—none of it is as censored 
as ours—and those who can afford expensive wireless sets 
can listen to the U.S.A., where the news is first-rate, but not 
everyone can fall back on foreign countries in this way when 
Ministers temporarily destroy the British Press. 


Tue general funk which the Government invited the British 
people to get into on the outbreak of war has fortunately 
- not materialised. In spite of blackened streets, 

closed windows, and an absence of all amuse- 
ments, in spite of the most grotesque precau- 

tions with gas masks and shelters, the man and woman in the 
street have not become the jittering cowards they were designed 
to be. Reaction against cowardice began at once, one of the 
protesters being Lord Hugh Cecil, the Provost of Eton, who 
wrote to The Times on September 12th to point out that 
“Safety First’? had gone beyond reason. This, he said, 


“ . . sometimes reminds one of the precautions the White Knight 
took against mice and sharks. I wonder whether the regulations 
designed to hinder hostile aircraft have been framed by persons familiar 
with flying, or by civilian scientists without experience in aviation ? ” 
Lord Hugh was an airman in the last war, and knows what 
he is talking about. But there is a more serious side, he 
thinks, to all this funk-holing : 
“There is another consideration which should, I think, be borne 
in mind in respect to the civilian population taking precautions for their 
own safety. It is not desirable, especially in war time, to encourage 
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individuals, whether men or women or even children, to think too 
much about their own safety. Every one should be encouraged to 
say: ‘After all, it does not matter if I am killed.’ It is surely a 
community that has a high martial spirit indifferent to danger which 
wins a war, rather than one in which everybody is thinking how to be 
safe. For this reason I should allow anyone to go to a place of enter- 
tainment, merely warning him that there is a certain element of danger 
and urging no one to go who cannot fully trust his nerve in a moment 
of emergency. Indeed, would it matter very much to the event of 
the war if a theatre full of people were bombed ? I suggest a sharp 
distinction should be drawn between those regulations which are required 
for the safety of the State and those which are merely recommended 
for the safety of individuals. The first should be laws rigorously 
enforced ; the second should be of the nature of advice or warning.” 
This quiet remonstrance from a man who has faced every 


danger should be attended to. 


Men who have led troops in war tell us that there is nothing 
so trying to the nerves as a long wait before action. During 
BC September we had a wait which seemed 

al of interminable, and while it was going on we 
were asked to think that taking cover was the 

sole duty of the citizens of a nation at war. The military 
axiom, ‘‘ Never get your men into too safe a place or you'll 
never get them out,” is probably unknown to Ministers, 
the majority of whom did not see active service in the last 
war. Under their benevolent eye a huge organization has 
grown up to inculcate “ safety first ” and to direct a general 
stampede to shelter. Perhaps no other race could have 
withstood an invitation to cowardice as stoutly as ours has 
done for so many weeks. It is something to be proud of 
that they should be so simple and so brave ; but the leader- 
ship they should have is absent, public men having contented 
themselves with reproaches to Herr Hitler, dreary moralizing 
on the wickedness of the Nazis, and wails about war. There 
has been no such word as that of Monsieur Clemenceau, who, 
on making his first appearance as a war Prime Minister, said, 
“My policy is to make war,” Je fais la guerre, and when he 
said that, the men in the trenches knew that whatever hap- 
pened he would do so, and that they would be supported 
by the utmost strength of France. When the war was over 
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that truly great man said very simply, “ All I have done is to 
allow France to fight.’’ That is what England wants to-day, 
She wants to be allowed to fight. She looks to the Gover. 
ment to rise to the great occasion. After all, Ministers ay 
Englishmen, and if they are deadened by years of politics, 
let them pause for a moment and reflect on what they now 
represent. Let them remember the history of their country, 
let them look at the Flag that flies over the buildings they 
sit in. Let them dwell on the salute given to that flag by 
Captain Makeig-Jones as his ship, the Courageous, sank 
carrying him with it; and, having made these reflections, 
let them speak as Englishmen to their fellow-countrymen. 


FRANCE has gone to war in the calm and resolute spirit of 
the great nation that she is. Partial mobilization had 
taken place in August—in fact, the French 
may be said to have been standing to arms 
since the spring—and general mobilization was completed 
within twenty-four hours of the French declaration of war. 
In modern war it is the whole nation that is tested, and the 
self-control, discipline and courage displayed by the people 
of France has been admirable everywhere. Paris was never 
blacked-out as extensively as London and at night it is 
possible to walk without accidents. Cinemas remained open, 
and after a few days omnibuses and taxi-cabs began to re- 
appear, while telephoning became possible, and long distance 
train services were re-started—the suburban trains had 
never ceased running. Petrol was plentiful, and is not rationed 
at the time of writing. Newspapers have been reduced in 
size, as in this country. The able correspondent of The Times 
in Paris recently gave a picture of the quiet heroism of France. 
Speaking of the temper of the public he pointed out, among 
other matters, that military marches are not being broadcast. 
“‘ French courage does not need that kind of whistling. . . . 
The French people . . . know that they have a grim job 
ahead and are going about it in a grim way.”’ The censorship 
in France has been very intelligently done, and French news- 
papers are therefore more informative about what is occurring 
than our own. A hundred and fifty French Members of 


France at War 
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Parliament are with the Colours, and such is the inter- 
weaving of France and her army that every family has a 
grving member. Many of the one-man businesses are shut, 
and their owners are at the front. One restriction, from 
which we are free, is imposed on the French. They may not 
travel without an identity card, and they may not travel at 
all in a motor or horse carriage without a permit. If we had 
had these regulations our evacuees would not have been able 
to stream back to London. 


On September 14 it was announced that a fresh arrangement 
of the French Cabinet had been made. In this M. Daladier, 

the Prime Minister, shoulders the ministries 
» ye of War and Foreign Affairs, with two Under- 

Secretaries to help him. One of these is 
M. Pernot, Under-Secretary for Blockade, the other 
M. Champetier de Ribes, Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. M. Bonnet, who has held the office of Foreign 
Minister for some time, now becomes Minister of Justice. 
M. Paul Reynaud stays at the Finance, and M. Mandel at 
the Colonies. Two newcomers to political office are inter- 
esting, M. Coulondre, who, until the outbreak of war, was 
French Ambassador in Berlin, becomes Chef de Cabinet of 
the Prime Minister’s Foreign Cabinet, and M. Dautry becomes 
Minister of Armaments. M. Daladier offered two seats in the 
Cabinet to Socialists, intending to invite MM. Spinasse and 
Serol to join his Government, but the Socialist Party declined 
to countenance the entry of any of their members into the 
Government. The Minister whose appointment has made 
most stir is that of M. Dautry. He is a railwayman, having 
worked his way up on the Nord Railway, from the humblest 
to the highest posts. He was recently the confidential adviser 
of M. Laval, and is credited with the very remarkable Decrets 
Lois issued by that Minister. A man of high integrity and 
intelligence and one successful in administration should be 
helpful to any Government. When it is added that M. 
Dautry has always kept in touch with the class from which 
he comes it will be seen that M. Daladier has secured a 
colleague of unusual value. 
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A FEW years ago when the “ Fusion” Government in South 
Africa was formed it was evident that it was based upon a 
sham. The republicanism of General Hertzog, 
Here ied : the Prime Minister, has always been so strong 
that he has never taken the Privy Councillor's 
Oath. Others of his colleagues, the German Pirow, for 
instance, were men who could not be counted on to support 
British ideas in any form. Hertzog, with his Pirows, intended 
when we declared war to follow the Irish example and declare 
neutrality. But besides this German element the Fusion 
Government had a strong Dutch element. The South African 
Dutch hate the English and are wholly out of sympathy with 
British ideals of justice and fair play, but many of them are 
not fools. They know that the British Navy stands between 
South Africa and destruction. Yet a third element in the 
Fusion Government was British. These, however they may 
have failed recently in their duty as Britons, could not stand 
for wholly abandoning their citizenship in time of war. That 
was the position on September 4, the day after Great Britain 
declared war on Germany. It was brought to a head by the 
summoning of Parliament in Capetown when General Hertzog 
declared for neutrality. He was opposed by his colleague, 
General Smuts, who knows what South Africa is up against 
and what would happen to her if she dropped out of the 
Empire. His proposal was that South Africa “‘ should continue 
its co-operation with the British Empire ... but that it 
should not send forces overseas.” Nothing, said General 
Smuts, “could be more fatal for South Africa, poor in 
defence and rich in resources, than to dissociate itself from its 
friends in the Commonwealth.” The next day, by 80 votes 
to 67, the Union House of Assembly passed General Smuts’ 
amendment to General Hertzog’s resolution for neutrality. 


THE debate showed a great divergence of opinion in the 
Cabinet, seven Ministers voting one way and six the other. 

.. General Hertzog resigned after the division 
How They Split ond took with him Mr. Pirow, Mr. Kemp, 
Mr. Havenga, Mr. Fourie and Mr. Fagan. Mr. te Water, the 
High Commissioner in London, also resigned. His departure 
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will greatly improve relations between Great Britain and 
South Africa. The Ministers supporting General Smuts, 
who is now Prime Minister, were Colonel Deneys Reitz, Mr. R. 
Stuttaford, Mr. C. F. Clarkson, Mr. Lawrence, Mr. G. H. 
Lawrence and Mr. R. H. Henderson. General Hertzog 
was supported by the entire present Nationalist (Republican) 
Party, though a few former Nationalists voted for General 
Smuts, whose majority will be 18 or 19, and as he will have 
to rely on the support of the Dominion and Labour Parties 
he has formed his Government accordingly. It is as 
follows : 


GENERAL J. C. Smuts .... Prime Minister, External Affairs 
and Defence. 

CoLoNEL Deneys REITz ... Native Affairs. 

Mr. J. H. Hormeyr ... .... Finance and Education. 

Mr. R. STUTTAFORD ... ... Commerce and Industries. 

CoLonEL W. R. CoLLins .... Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. H. LAWRENCE _.... ... Interior and Public Health. 

Mr. C. F. Sturrock ... .... Railways and Harbours. 

Senator C. F. Posts, Telegraphs, and Public Works. 

Mr. W. B. MADELEY ... ... Labour and Social Welfare. 

Senator A. M. Conroy ... Lands. 

Dr. STEYN ... Justice. 

CoLtonEL F. C. Mines. 


Masor P. V. G. vAN DER ByL Minister without Portfolio. 


Colonel Stallard is the gallant and far-sighted leader of the 
Dominion Party, which desires to keep South Africa within 
the Empire ; he has fought the battle of the British through 
the lean years. Mr. Madeley is the leader of the Labour 
Party. South Africa declared war on Germany on September 
6. Speaking the next day General Smuts said : “‘ The interests 
of South Africa . . . are our chief concern . . . our primary 
duty is to place our own defences in the highest state of 
efficiency . . . South Africa stands for the interests of South 
Africa.” It is not noble, but it is frank. We know where 
we are, and that at least we have not got an enemy in the 
great Dominion. The South African Parliament has been 
prorogued until the middle of December. 


WueEn he took up his attitude General Smuts had offers of 
support from all over the Union. In Natal, the loyal colony, 
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the relief is great. Natal returns a phalanx of British. 
minded men to Parliament and would have refused 
neutrality. On the other hand the Republican 
Paice aan elements are active. The Nationalist organ Die 
Burger started at once, and demonstrations in 
Pretoria and Stellenbosch were staged for September 9, 
There will probably be an effort at rebellion, supported by 
Germany. This occurred in 1914 and was suppressed by 
Generals Botha and Smuts. We shall certainly see a struggle 
in South Africa, but we shall also see a revival. For the first 
time for many years there will be a really British element 
in the Cabinet, and this element will be reinforced by Dutch. 
men, who have always known that the hope of their race 
lay in working with the British. The Cabinet split, which 
occurred so openly and so dramatically, had evidently been 
preparing for a very long time. Colonel Reitz said as much 
in a speech at Johannesburg on September 14, when he gave 
a very curious account of how the Hertzog Cabinet was con. 
ducted. On Saturday, September 2, he said, General Hertzog 
called his Cabinet together “not to consult them but to 
announce what he intended to do. .. . ‘I am going to remain 
neutral,’”’ he said. His colleagues “ argued for hours,”’ only 
to be told, “‘ I am the Prime Minister of this country. This is 
what I have decided upon.” This is quite the Hitler touch. 
General Smuts and his colleagues could not agree either to 
the policy or to the dictatorship. They had evidently suffered 
much during the Hertzog régime. Colonel Reitz said, in the 
speech we have already quoted: ‘ The system of rule by 
Cabinet had almost fallen into disuse, for we were rarely 
consulted.’ It is a good thing that the whole Fusion swindle 
should have been broken up. Colonel Reitz and his colleagues 
will now be able to show what a moré democratic rule can 
effect. One comic incident must be noted. Sir Patrick Duncan, 
the Governor, formerly a party politician following General 
Smuts, had been recommended as Governor by General 
Hertzog. In the crisis he had to refuse the latter the dis- 
solution he asked for. Awkward, very ! 


THERE is no matter on which we are more generally at sea 
than that of American opinion. All sorts of well-meaning 
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people have contributed to create our illusions, and the whole 
British press, in its desire to flatter Americans, plays up to 
: a conception of the U.S.A. which pictures that 
Toe ACA great country as a benevolent elderly gentle- 
man, anxious to rush to the assistance of his 
English cousins when they are in difficulties. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Americans, like other people, are 
concerned with their own affairs. They have half a continent 
to attend to, they find it enough. They will trade outside 
their country, those who can afford it will even travel to see 
the rest of the world, but they do not want to be mixed up 
with it. The fact that a few hundred very pleasant Americans 
choose to live in England and France, and thereby become 
Anglicised and Gallicised, should not mislead us as to the 
views of the many millions of their fellow countrymen who 
stay at home. The radio is doing something to remove our 
delusions. Such a speech as the American President made 
to Congress on September 21st, and which was relayed to 
this country, must have helped to educate us. It was heard 
by millions of British listeners. Spoken by an American to 
Americans, it gave the true note of American thought. 
President Roosevelt has one duty and only one duty—it is 
to the American people. He has summoned Congress because 
he wishes to alter the Neutrality law. This is, he believes, 
damaging to America, inasmuch as it will force her to 
export unfinished instead of finished goods : 

From a purely material point of view what is the advantage to us 
in sending all manner of articles across the ocean for final 
processing there, when we could give employment to thousands 
by doing it here ? 

Further, he believes that the confusion made by this neutrality 
legislation will get her into this war. He would regard 
American participation in the war as a calamity for his 
country : 

For many years the primary purpose of our foreign policy has been 
that this nation and this Government should strive to the utmost to 
aid in avoiding war among nations, but if and when war unhappily 
comes the Government and the nation must exert every possible effort 
to avoid being drawn into the war. The executive branch of the 
Government did its utmost within our traditional policy of non-involve- 
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ment to aid in averting the present appalling war. Having thus striven 
and failed this Government must lose no time or effort to keep ow 


nation from being drawn in. In my candid judgment we shall succeed 
in those efforts. 
This passage was the only one in the President’s speech which 
was loudly applauded. We hope that his frank and loyal 
statement of his intentions will be taken to heart by the 
wishful-thinkers of the British press, and that they will realise 
that America’s neutrality in this conflict is absolute. 


On September 20 the American Press published some interest. 

ing information about prominent German officials. This 

f gave the amount of the fortunes invested 

arn ed abroad of seven men who have been throw 

up in the course of the last few years. They ar 

all Hitler’s most trusted intimates. Starting without means, 

they have in a few years of office accumulated large sums of 

money which they have placed abroad. According to the 

Daily Telegraph New York correspondent the following are 
the names and figures published in the U.S.A. :— 

Ribbentrop, Foreign Minister, ex-Ambassador in London, 
has £1,948,000 in cash and securities and life insurance 
policies. Of this £633,000 is in cash. He married an heiress, 
whose large assets abroad are also mentioned. 

Goebbels, Propaganda Minister, has £1,798,000, of which 
£927,000 is in cash. 

Goering, Field-Marshal, has £1,501,400, of which £715,000 
is in cash and securities. 

Hess, Party Leader and Deputy Leader, has £801,500, of 
which £449,000 is in cash and negotiable paper. 

Ley, Leader of the Labour Front, has £378,200, of which 
£210,000 is in cash. 

Himmler, Head of the Gestapo, has a mere £400,000 in cash 
and securities, plus £127,500 in life insurance policies. Like 
all the above sums these are held abroad. 

Streicher, the Jew baiter, has life insurance policies (in 
Germany) totalling £834,000. 

It will be admitted that whatever these gangsters have 
done to Germany they have known how to feather their own 
nests. Not one of them has been in office for more than six 
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years. It is not known by what dark means they have secured 
this huge swag. Speaking of this exposure the Chicago Daily 
News says: ‘‘ Whether Hitler knows that his helpers have 
been preparing for bad weather is unknown.” But he must 
have known that they were “ getting away with it.” 


On September 20 news was given out that disturbances had 
occurred in Czechoslovakia during the previous five days. 
f They had begun with labour demonstrations 
ig which developed into riots at Pilsen, Pardubice, 
Pribram, Tabor, Pisek and Brno. In the 
last-named district the German-speaking population had 
joined with the Czechs in their revolt. The reprisals were 
fearful. Thousands were arrested and hundreds were executed. 
It is not yet known how serious the disturbances have been. 
In a telegram to Mr. Chamberlain on September 3 when we 
declared war on Germany Doctor Benes, the former Czech 
President, said :— 
“We Czecho-Slovak citizens consider ourselves as being 
also at war with German military forces.” 
And on September 19 he broadcast to his countrymen :— 
“ The whole world is looking at you . . . and is expecting 
that, day after day, you will deal hard blows at your enemy.” 
What is certain is that if we once start fighting we shall 
have, in the races who suffer under German rule, allies who 
are brave and deeply in earnest. But we must not expect 
the Poles and the Czechs to be the only combatants. 


As we go to press the general situation is as follows: The 
Russo-German campaign against Poland has succeeded in 
As We Stand oe that country where the German and 

ussian forces are each in control of vast 
territories. All the same the Poles are holding out in some 
areas against overwhelming odds. The epic defence of 
Warsaw continues. In vain have fire and steel been rained 
on the defenders. Under the leadership of the heroic Colonel 
Lipinsky the town still holds good against the German attacks 
in a siege which is one of the greatest ever endured. Russia’s 
part in the Polish campaign has been that of the assassin 
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-who creeps up behind a wounded man. When the Poles had 
their backs to their last wall, and when the Russians say 
that her allies were not drawing German fire on to themselves, 
Russia slipped in quietly and took what she wanted. Stalin 
has no love for Germany. He has sent his armies to seize 
the Ukraine and to cover Rumania. Therefore Germany 
must march through Hungary if she wishes to go South. 
East. She may do this, or she may turn West, where Holland 
and Belgium may offer an easier proposition than the Maginot 
Line. We should be very much mistaken if we thought 
Russia desired to show any friendliness to England and 
France. Stalin is thinking of Russia. He desires to aggran. 
dize the territory over which he rules. ‘‘ We have fought 
the Bear before,” we may have “ to fight the Bear again.” 
It is an old story. Italy should be asked to define her 
position. At present it is useful, no doubt, for Germany to 
have a neutral friend in the Mediterranean, but the Italian 
uncertainty is hampering the British and French. 


“Tus is a war of position, rather than action,” writes 
Colonel Dribble. ‘‘ Were it a war of action, there would be 
more action than position. But in a war of 
Position it is the position that counts more 
than the action, which is regarded as less 


important than the position.”—(From The Daily Mail, 
“London Line.’’) 
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THE GERMAN-SOVIET AGREEMENT 


Tut German-Soviet Agreement took most people in this 
country by surprise. Let us examine shortly the motives 
of the two parties and the results of the Agreement. 

I have watched Soviet policy carefully since I saw the 
Imperial Government of Russia fall for lack of support in 
March, 1917, and witnessed the Bolsheviks in November 
of that year destroy the only democratic government Russia 
has ever had. Since then the main policy of the Soviets 
has never varied. It has always been to bring about bloody 
World Revolution. 

This fact, proclaimed repeatedly at Moscow, has never 
been taken seriously here in spite of the evidence which is 
and has been plain for all who are willing to see. In almost 
every country sedition and social unrest have been lavishly 
financed and supported by agitators of many nationalities 
trained by the thousand in special seminaries in Russia and 
Central Asia. Other countries have been alive to the danger ; 
and such sound democracies as Holland, Belgium and Swit- 
zerland have never permitted any official Soviet agents within 
their frontiers. Of all the South American republics, Uruguay 
alone tried the experiment and, after bitter experience, 
handed the Soviet officials their passports. 

In order to bring about World Revolution, Moscow has 
never made any secret that a world war, with the Soviets 
sitting back and strong enough to make an attack on them- 
selves improbable, offered the best chances of success. 

In the light of these facts any agreement to help Great 
Britain, whose policy was clearly directed towards avoiding 
war, was highly improbable. The idea that the Soviets 
“sympathised”’ with the great democracies is laughable 
to those who have honestly tried to understand their men- 
tality. To such it was always clear that the Soviets regarded 
the British Empire as the stoutest bulwark against bloody 
revolution, and in consequence the organisation which, 
above all others, it wished to bring down. From the point 
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of view of Moscow an agreement with Germany was a thing 
to be desired above everything. It practically assured the 
outbreak of a world war. 
Let us now examine the German point of view. I own 
I was surprised at Hitler making the Agreement. It removes 
the main plank of his proclaimed policy and alienates, to our 
advantage, powerful and useful friends. Moreover, it is a 
striking departure from the programme outlined in such 
detail in Mein Kampf—a programme which in other respects 
has been faithfully carried out. It is just conceivable that 
he believed the Pact would cause Poland to surrender without 
war, in which case Moscow would have been “ dished.” 
In any event, it was a sign of the desperate plight of Germany. 
Although Germany may get useful supplies from the 
Soviets, who will do everything to keep the war going as 
long as possible, the balance of advantage rests with the 
Allies. In war, the moral side has vast importance; and 
we now have all those representing liberty, decency, mercy 
and religion ranged, either actively or passively, on our 
side against the Powers of Darkness. For all those things 
which to us are hateful in the Nazi Régime have been borrowed 
direct from Moscow. Terror, concentration camps, forced 
labour, secret police, the spy and hostage systems, the sup- 
ion of all free speech and the persecution of religion— 
all these have come direct from Russia. The only differences 
are one of name and the fact that in the Soviet Union they 
have been accompanied by wholesale massacres and bestialities 
far surpassing anything that has occurred in Germany. 
Moscow has won the first round. We shall win the second, 
which is the war and the final round against revolution. 


F. O. Linpiey. 
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THE SITUATION 


A STRANGER, revisiting this country, and seeing how bleak 
our newspapers have become, how empty of information 
and bare of living comment, would conclude that war had 
put an end to the freedom of the Press, and that a rigorous 
censorship, enforced by drastic laws, had imposed a colourless 
uniformity. On enquiry he would be surprised to discover 
that although there is a censorship—as there must be in war- 
time—no one need submit to it, that there is a law—the 
Defence of the Realm Act—making it penal (and rightly so) 
to publish matter that might be helpful to the enemy, but 
that, as long as this wholly reasonable law is respected, 
comment remains free. 

On learning that a so-called Ministry of Information had 
been set up, he might be greatly puzzled, for, obviously, 
with such a Ministry in existence—and one with a staff so 
huge—more knowledge of events, policies and situations 
must be available than heretofore, when pressmen were 
dependent on various Government Departments and on the 
lobby of the House of Commons for their knowledge. He 
would find it difficult to reconcile the scarcity of news with the 
opening of this new, and according to appearances, ample 
source of information. Closer enquiry would make him 
aware of the astonishing circumstance that an important 
function of the new Ministry is to withhold information, not 
from the enemy alone (an essential duty), but from the British 
public. 

He might have the temerity to ask why the Ministry 
exists—and would wait in vain for an answer (even officials 
of the Ministry itself would be unable to tell him). He might 
also enquire what the censorship—a numerous body, com- 
manded by an Admiral—is for, and would be equally unable 
to elicit a clear reply, except in so far as he would be told 
that in war-time there must be some sort of censorship—as 
indeed there must. But while making full allowance for the 
fact that a Defence of the Realm Act is a necessity, and that 
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war imposes special responsibilities and limitations on the 
Press, he would still be at a loss for the solution of the greatest 
mystery of all, namely, the supineness, no less than the bleak. 
ness, of the London dailies and weeklies, a supineness greater 
than anything that could be expected even after all allowance | 
has been made. He would again get no clear answer, but 
would simply have to conclude that something had gone ont 
of the life of English journalism, that for one reason o 
another (commercialisation, perhaps) the spirit of independ. 
ence, that burnt so steadfastly throughout the First World 
War—helping to fortify rather than to weaken the “ Home f 
Front ’’—is flickering perilously close to the point of extinction 
in the blast of the Second World War. 

Perhaps the stranger, if very observant, would be par. 
ticularly struck by the sudden disappearance of all comment 
on the International situation. He would try in vain to 
find any reference to weighty matters such as Italian neuf 
trality, or the prospective attitude of the United States. On 
closer enquiry he would discover that discussion of such 
matters is not exactly forbidden, but merely frowned upon— 
by the Ministry of Information. And he might wonder how 
it is that in England, of all countries, a frown can kill. He 
would also find an obsequious consideration for American 
public opinion and for the susceptibilities of Signor Mussolini— 
but very little regard for English public opinion, as though 
the latter were not of infinitely greater importance in 
deciding the issue between victory and defeat than the two 
former. 

But let us leave the stranger to his sad meditations—sad, 
because he is an anglophile, and had been deeply impressed 
by the resolution with which this country had at last accepted 
the German challenge. He had hoped that English public 
opinion which, at that moment, was the most high-spirited in 
the world, would find leadership, or at least guidance (the English 
are inclined to be suspicious of leadership, but will always 
accept sound guidance), whereas all is being done through the 
emasculation of Press and wireless to discourage and confuse 
the realism, the commonsense, and the patriotism of a nation 
aware and aroused as never before. 
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Now let us survey in the briefest possible manner that 
International situation which our newspapers either do not 
mention at all or mention in a sparing and timid fashion, 
stepping over it, so to speak, like a cat over wet grass. 

So great is the eagerness of the public to see, to hear, to 
understand that it becomes a positive national duty to outline 
the prospect that is so dangerously befogged by the Ministry 
of Information. 

So far there is but one enemy—the Reich, the same Reich, 
let us not forget, that went to war in 1914, the Reich founded 
at Versailles in 1871, and not destroyed at Versailles in 1919, 
the Reich, now named the Third, but nevertheless the same 
old German Reich or Empire. We are at war, therefore, 
not with Hitler and his fellow Nazis alone, but with Germany, 
and great harm is being done to the Allied cause by the 
persistent implication that if Germany wants peace, she can 
have it without loss or damage to herself, merely by changing 
her Government. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that Germany is isolated 
now as she was not in 1914. If she remains in isolation, then 
she is doomed to defeat after a short war. Only if she has 
allies will the war be a long one—and she will have no allies 
unless she follows up her victories in Poland with victories 
elsewhere. That is why the most energetic prosecution of 
the war by the Western Allies in its initial stages is of such 
immense importance. 

Success attracts wavering Powers, tempting them to 
become allies. Or at least it deters them from joining the 
enemy. It will be the successes won in the next few months 
by one side or the other that will determine the International 
situation. 

At the moment that situation may be characterised as 
follows : 

Germany has four potential allies—Japan, Italy, Spain 
and Russia. 

By her liaison with Russia she has estranged Japan, a 
country not quite “ Totalitarian,”’ a country that has not 
overthrown all higher traditions and all ethical and esthetic 
values in the way Germany and Russia have done. Certainly, 
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Japan will promote her own interests, which do not harmonize 
too well with ours. But they are confined to Asia, and, if 
we are sufficiently skilful, if we understand her needs and 
aspirations, and if we show no weakness, an improvement 


in Anglo-Japanese relations ought to be possible. In any f 


case, the dread prospect of war in Far Eastern waters in 
addition to war in the North Sea and Mediterranean is happily 
remoter than it seemed before. 

As for Russia, it is perhaps as well that her perfidy should 
have come before and not after the outbreak of war. By 


virtue of her pact with France she was pledged to close 


association with the Western Allies. The negotiations for a 
more general Pact were meant to give substance to this 
association in view of the impending German offensive. But 
she had for months been secretly conniving with Germany— 
and it is by this new liaison that she stands. 

Fortunately she is weak, despite her colossal size. Succes- 
sive purges have depleted the higher ranks of her army, navy 
and air force. Her railways and rolling stock are in a 
wretched condition. She would be the first to break under 
the strain of war. Nor has Stalin any intention of subjecting 
her to a strain which would mean popular revolt—and his own 
perdition. What he wants is war and revolt for the rest of 
the world—but not for Russia. What he wants is, that 
Russia shall emerge intact from a general ruination that 
will make the outside world more accessible to revived 
revolutionary doctrines, leaving him in the unchallenged 
exercise of despotic power. This is his supreme concern: 
the maintenance of his despotism, no matter what wars and 
upheavals afflict other countries, or what purges destroy the 
best amongst his own countrymen. 

But his bias is for that Third Realm which has such an 
affinity with the Soviet Union, and against the British Com- 
monwealth that stands for all he hates—as it stands for all 
that Hitler hates. He will therefore embarrass the Western 
Allies as much as he can do without much sacrifice on his own 
part. He will, in all likelihood, stab Poland in the back when 
she is really up against the wall—that is to say, he may 
oon connive with Germany in the partition of Poland. And 
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he may resuscitate the policy with which the Tsars before him 
tried to shake British prestige in Central Asia and India. 

While we are inclined to overrate the Russians, we tend 
to underrate the Italians. Since the last war, Italy has 
made much headway as a naval and aerial power. She has 
been Germany’s associate in the Spanish civil war, and the 
“Axis” is still a reality. But she is not subservient to 
Germany. She has a will of her own, and does not lack 
politicians of independent views. The sympathies of her 
people are with the Western Allies—the sympathies of her 
; rulers are not (a fact we have to face). It is absolutely essen- 
tial that the Western Allies have the free use of the Mediter- 
ranean, and, above all, access to the Eastern Mediterranean, 
for there may be no other way of ending a possible deadlock 
in the West. That is to say, it may be necessary to strike 
at Germany in the Balkans—and in the Black Sea—for it can 
only be a matter of time before German aggression extends 
to Rumania. 

There are, consequently, reducible demands which the 
Western Allies may be compelled to make on Italy. But, 
fortunately, their irreducible vital interests and Italy’s are 
not in conflict. And there are Italian politicians with growing 
influence who, while by no means resolved on neutrality in all 
circumstances, are determined that Italy shall not be a mere 
instrument of German imperialism. It is, therefore, con- 
ceivable that the Western Allies may avoid a Mediterranean 
war. But if they seem weak, whether through their diplo- 
macy or through reverses in the field, or both, then a 
Mediterranean war is certain. 

The Spanish situation is analogous to the Italian. The 
Spanish Government is, on the whole, inclined to favour the 
“ Axis,” while the Falangists, the predominant political 
party, are for a full association with Rome and Berlin. 
But Spain has been completely ruined by civil war, her 
people have had enough, and the majority of her generals 
are for peace. In Spain, therefore, the future situation is 
one that will be principally determined by success or failure 
of this side or the other in the field. 

It cannot be repeated too often that the maximum offen- 
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sive energy on the part of the Western Allies now, and the 
unshakable resolution to win the war quickly (and not only 
after three years of ruin and bloodshed) will do more thay 
anything else can do to perpetuate the isolation of Germany, 
and make her irretrievable defeat swift and sure. 

But to return to our own public opinion and the Ministry 


of Information. To maintain devoted co-operation between oe 
the Government and the public there must be a living contact, 7 : 
There must be an abundance and variety of ideas, an eager 7 
speculative public interest in the issues that arise day by aa 
day, a confidence free from suspicion, and yet tempered by | Tres 
a critical understanding. It is this public spirit, which did 
so much to promote victory in the first World War, that is m8 
being slowly stifled by those who are keeping opinion un. ee 
enlightened and befogging it with wordy communiqués. The - ' 
living contact so necessary to success in war, between thos Ger 
responsible for its conduct, those who are fighting, and thos | Rol 
who must work and wait and endure at home is in extreme , 
peril of being broken. That contact will perish utterly if i 
we go on as at present. met 
Siama, | wai 
for 
P.S.—Since this article was written, Stalin has indeed - 
‘stabbed Poland in the back.” The German-Russian alliance fig 
will hardly have an immediate effect on the course of the war, oa 
for Russia is, fortunately, weak and can do little to help her af 
new associate either with men or with supplies. But the fo 
ultimate consequences may be momentous. Alliance with re 
Russia is an old Prussian aspiration—the Partition of Poland 
the eternal dream of Prussian and Russian despotism. T 
Prussia, merged into the Greater Germany of the National |, 
Socialist Revolution, has re-emerged and has recovered her ‘a 
old domination. Imperialist Russia has emerged from the} jy, 
Soviet Union of the Bolshevik Revolution. Hitlerism is} , 
fading away. Prussianism, more formidable because more * 
efficient, is in the ascendant. Events in Eastern Europe will |, 
—if understood, and only then—brace the Western Powers to | 


a greater effort. 
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THE POSITION IN THE FAR EAST 


TaREE recent events in the field of international affairs have 
changed the situation in the Far East and between them 
provided a hopeful opportunity for revising British policy 
in that region and making a judicious readjustment of our 
relations with Japan. Taken in the order of their importance, 
these events are: the Non-Aggression Pact concluded 
between Hitler and Stalin; the abrogation notice of the 


” | Treaty of Commerce of 1911, given by the United States to 


Japan; and the “formula” arrived at in July between 
the Japanese Foreign Minister and the British Ambassador 
at Tokyo with reference to the Tientsin dispute. 

The agreement secretly negotiated between Russia and 
Germany, the unholy alliance concluded between Nazi-ism and 
| Bolshevism, has severely wounded Japan’s national pride 
and compelled her rulers to reconsider their whole position 
in relation to the Western Powers. In the first place, they 
realize that the Anti-Comintern Pact, now a dead letter, 
was never intended to be anything more than a booby-trap 
for Japan; in the second, that Russia is now free, if so 
disposed, to resume her adventurous career on China’s northern 
and western borders, released from the fear of having to 
fight on two fronts. The Japanese Military Party, who are 
certainly better informed with regard to Russia’s internal 
affairs and political objectives than most of those who initiate 
foreign policy and expound foreign affairs in this country, 
are not likely to regard Stalin’s latest cowp as indicating an 
intention on his part to risk a major war in, or about, China. 
They know full well that his rdle will continue to be that of 
international agent-provocateur, with world-revolution as its 
ultimate object. After a week’s melancholy reflection, the 
Japanese Press came to the conclusion that the Pact was 
a typical breach of good faith, worthy of both its signatories, 
which must necessarily compel Japan to a period of watchful 
waiting and to neutrality, so far as Europe is concerned ; 
for the rest, the country’s rulers adhere resolutely to their 
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determination to establish and maintain their ‘‘ New Order” fof th 
in East Asia. They are pledged beyond recall to defend the polit: 
position of paramount influence and economic advantag | pure 
which the Military Party believes has been achieved as th} Sout 
result of its invasion of Northern and Central China. They the ' 
realize that the reconstruction of this vast region, unde} Con 
Japanese supervision and for Japan’s benefit, is a gigantic} of tl 
task which they must, at all costs, fulfil. it m 
Apart from the menace of Russia on her Manchurian} Nati 
frontiers, the risks which Japan runs in her great Chin} itw 
gamble are far greater to-day than they were in 1915, when} _ look 
first she sent up her ballon d’essai programme to make Chin} Kut 
a Japanese Protectorate, and this for the reason that} tha 
America’s denunciation of the 1911 Treaty of Commerce} thr 
threatens to impose severe restrictions on Japan’s importation} in 
of essentially necessary supplies. For some time past, Japan's} ent! 
activities in and around the conquered territories have tended} by 
to become political and economic, rather than military, ther} by 
immediate purpose being to enlist the support of the Cantonese | the 
and other provincial parties, in opposition to the Chung-king} to 
administration and, with their connivance, to establish} the 
a new Central China government, similar to that off gr 
Manchukuo. But, as I observed in this Review in April} it 
1938, the Pax Japonica thus envisaged can never be success-| th 
fully established— Or 
“unless, by appealing to the loyalty and patriotism of the younger th 
generation of the Military Party, the civil element can gain control of ra 
Japan’s foreign policy and seek for real co-operation with the Chinese, all 
on a basis of non-menace and non-aggression.” by 
According to an aide-mémoire communicated on Septem- 
ber 5th by the Japanese Government to the representatives | ¢} 
of the Powers now at war, Japan intends to remain neutral) 
and to concentrate her efforts on settling her quarrel with)  ¢} 
China. For some time past, the Military Party has been) 4] 
endeavouring—not without success—to achieve this end, by| 


conferring important administrative posts on Cantonese, 
Anhui and other politicians of the class which would rather 
be officials under Japanese tutelage than not be officials at 
all. They are enlisting in their service, or for the furtherance 
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of their cause, not only the malcontent elements in Chinese 
politics, but that intellectual section of the western-educated 
bureaucracy whose avowed aim, since the triumph of the 
Southern Kuomintang (1925-27), has been to put an end to 
the “ unequal treaties’ of the Western Powers, the Foreign 
Concessions and Settlements, and the extra-territorial rights 
of the foreign trader. The public memory being very short, 
it may be useful to point out that, in the early days of the 
Nationalist Party, after Washington had given it carte blanche, 
it was to Russia that the leader of its forces, Chiang Kai-shek, 
looked for moral and material support in carrying out this 
Kuomintang programme, and it was with the help of Moscow 
that he uprooted and destroyed the Christian Missions 
throughout the southern provinces. To-day, Chiang (who, 
in the meanwhile, has acquired Christianity and a laudable 
enthusiasm for enlightened progress on paths prescribed 
by Geneva’s technical experts) has once again been compelled, 
by force of circumstances political, to accept from Russia 
the financial and military support which he needs in order 
to preserve what is left of his Central Government. On 
the other hand, his political opponents, led by the Cantonese 
group of Wang Ching-wei and Wen Tsung-yao, have thought 
it expedient (as Sun Yat-sen did before them) to entrust 
their fortunes to Japan. Apparently, they accept the New 
Order in East Asia, and all that it involves, partly because 
they look to Japan to establish for them the principle of full 
racial equality and the Open Door for Asiatic emigration ; 
all the aims and claims, in fact, which were put forward 
by Young China at Washington in 1921. 

Writing in this Review in January, 1937, I observed that 
the Japanese dream of a great Asiatic Empire (of which 
dominion over China is the first step) can only come true if 
the men entrusted by the Government with the task of laying 
the foundations of “‘ co-operation,’ should prove themselves 
to be possessed of the qualities requisite to win the respect, 
if not the goodwill, of the Chinese. That was two and a half 
years ago; so far, however, there has been no indication 
that the policy of co-operation in the New Order is likely 
to be based upon mutual respect. As “a subordinate 
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partner in an East Asian bloc presided over by Japan,” 
China must inevitably remain one of the world’s storm. 
centres, a land of treasons, strategems and spoils, and, 
so long as the menace of Russia threatens her flank, a source 
of unrest and danger to Japan. To meet this danger, the 
necessity for a practical scheme of effective co-operation 
with the Chinese is beginning to be appreciated, even in 
military circles, at Tokyo; the urgency of the matter has 
now been emphasised by reason of Mr. Cordell Hull’s public 
statement in connection with America’s abrogation of the 
Treaty of 1911. The Secretary of State predicted that, 
during the six months which must elapse before the denounced | 
treaty becomes invalid, there would probably be develop. 
ments which would indicate clearly whether a new treaty with 
Japan would serve any useful purpose; at the same time, 
he observed that the need for greater respect for American 
rights and interests in China would have to be considered 
at Tokyo. If, from the beginning of next year, Japan were 
compelled to look elsewhere for the essential raw materials 
which are the lifeblood of her industries, and of which about | 
60 per cent. now comes from America, even the most obstinate 
of her militarists would be confronted with an exceedingly 
difficult problem. Everything points therefore to the proba- 
bility of a new order of increasing reasonableness in East 
Asia. 

Remains to be considered the part which British policy is | 
playing, and that which it should play, in this newly com- 
plicated position of affairs in the Far East. At this point 
we touch on the third of those events which have combined 
to upset the balance of power in that region, namely, the 
agreement or “ formula” negotiated at Tokyo in July be- 
tween H.M. Ambassador (Sir Robert Craigie) and the Japanese 
Foreign Minister, with reference to the Tientsin dispute. 
This agreement has been severely criticised by the British 
Chamber of Commerce, and other local-minded bodies at 
Shanghai, as a surrender of British rights and a betrayal 
of British obligations in China ; it has been made the subject 
of a protest, published in Paris, by that indefatigable fisher 
in troubled waters, Mr. Wellington Koo (now China’s chief 
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delegate at Geneva), who complains that it fails to differentiate 
between Japanese aggression and Chinese self-defence and 


rm. 
nd, constitutes a justification for the policy of brute force. 
roe | In the opinion of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 


American Senate, as expressed by Senator Pittman, the 
agreement indicates a drastic change in the balance of power 
in the Far East and must therefore necessitate a revision of 
American policy in that region. But in the House of Commons, 
on July 31st, the Prime Minister reiterated the assurances, 
already conveyed by Viscount Halifax to the Chinese 
Ambassador, that the agreement does not denote any change 
in British policy, nor any intention to sacrifice the rights of third 
parties. It merely recognises the presence of Japanese troops 
on Chinese territory, but neither condones it nor concurs in 
its consequences. The argument is manifestly weak, for when 
confronted with the fact that the agreement is manifestly in- 
consistent with the solemn undertakings to which, following 
the American lead, we subscribed in the Nine-Power Treaty 
at Washington, all that Viscount Halifax can say is that 
these undertakings ‘“‘ remain unaffected ’’ by the agreement, 
an ostrich attitude as fatuous as that which professes 
to regard Manchukuo as still an integral part of China, while 
well aware that it is nothing of the sort. The most 
hopeful feature of the agreement is the explanation of 
it given by the Prime Minister, when he declared that its 
formula was ‘“‘a statement of fact.” If recognition of un- 
pleasant facts had been substituted some years ago for the 


t specious make-believe which has characterised our Far- 
d Eastern policy at Geneva (notably in connection with Man- 
e churia), the British communities in China would not have been 
. placed in their present hazardous and humiliating position. 

B Let us consider briefly some of the unpleasant facts which 


have contributed to create this position. Firstly, we have 
the persistent sympathy and support with which, since the 
Washington Conference, self-appointed foreign “ experts ” 
have seen fit to encourage Young China in the belief that the 
treaty rights of other countries might be ignored as safely 
and as profitably as those of Great Britain. To the encourage- 
ment of this belief, by representatives of Great Britain and 
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the United States at Geneva, must undoubtedly be ascribed 
the subsequent invasion and domination by Russia and Japan, 
respectively, of Mongolia, Manchuria and large sections of 
Northern China. Another unpleasant fact is, that our Far 
Eastern policy has been obstinately based upon the principle 
of the Open Door, although that fétiche lost its last shreds 
of vitality and validity on the day when Japan could be 
reasonably certain (late in the twenties) that under no circum. 
stances would its originator, the United States, move a ship 
or a man to defend it. For ten years after we had abandoned 
the substance of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance for the empty 
phrases of the Nine-Power pact, British policy continued } 
to be led astray by the earnest theorists of the League and other 
doctrinaire bodies ; had it not been so, common sense would 
long since have realized that, in practical politics, the shibbo. | 
leth of the Open Door possessed no more significance than | 
the slogan of “collective security.” It would also have 
admitted the uncomfortable truth that the extra-territorial 
privileges of foreigners (the raison d’étre of the Settlements) | 
became definitely relegated to the category of anachronisms 
(which, sooner or later, they were bound to become) from the 
day when, in pursuance of the policy of “ patient concilia- 
tion,’’ we surrendered the Hankow Concession to the violence 
of a mob instigated by Kuomintang and Bolshevik agitators. 
Since Germany’s recovery of her military predominance in | 
Europe, no powers of divination have been needed to recognize | 
the unpleasant fact that, so long as America’s interest in | 
China remains aloofly economic, China must inevitably be 
dominated by Japan or by Russia, if not by both. And that 
being so, our Settlements and Concessions, with their curiously | 
successful experiments in international co-operation, their 
princely hongs, compradores and Capuan fleshpots, become 
relics of an age that is past beyond recall. 

If, as the Craigie-Arita agreement would seem to indicate, 
the British Government is now disposed to face unpleasant 
facts in the Far East, it may shortly be led to perceive the 
pathetic futility of a policy which persists in giving moral 
and financial support to Chiang Kai-shek and the “‘ Soong 
dynasty,” while the Cantonese and other political groups, 
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instigated by Japan, are making the position of British traders 
and missionaries increasingly unpleasant throughout the 
invaded provinces. Mr. Chamberlain’s statement of fact 
suggests a hope that the Government may, for the future, 
devote our diminishing resources to urgent national needs 
and cease from throwing good money after bad in support of 
the much-advertised “‘ New China” of the South-western 
Provinces, where Chiang Kai-shek, with Russia in the back- 
ground, is working to establish himself in an impregnable 
stronghold. For if Japan’s scheme of economic exploitation 
by means of co-operation with Chiang’s political opponents 
should end in failure—which may well happen if America 
decides next year to apply sanctions—China lies henceforth 
at Russia’s mercy. A Kuomintang régime, in partnership 
with Moscow, could only mean a ruthless “ liquidation ” 
of the foreign trader and the swift despoiling of his goods. 
But if, as the result of a firm and reasonable policy on our 
part, and that of the United States, Japan’s rulers can be 
persuaded that it is to their interest to exploit their natural 
advantages, political and geographical, by gradual and 
legitimate processes of economic penetration, and, in so doing, 
endeavour to gain the goodwill of the Chinese, there should 
then be time and opportunity for the administration of the 
Foreign Settlements, and the position of foreign traders, 
to adjust themselves to their changed and changing en- 
vironment. 

If, recognising the essential facts of the Far-Eastern 
situation, we can now come to terms with Japan, on a reason- 
ably reciprocal basis, and if, in the near future, Japan can 
establish some measure of genuine co-operation with the 
Chinese, without attempting to reduce them to the con- 
dition of a vassal State, then the Craigie-Arita agreement 
may prove to have been a welcome straw, borne on a wind 
of good hope. 

J. O. P. Buanp. 
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WESTMINSTER DIARY 


September 3.—Last night in London was one of the great 
times in modern history. The half-hour in the Commons— 
7.30 to 8—was perhaps the most decisive half-hour that we 
have known. 

All through the day the House had been in a school. 
boyish, almost hysterical mood; they were laughing and 
shuffling. There was a feeling that something fishy was 
happening in Downing Street. The Cabinet was still sitting. 
Ministers were telephoning to Paris—and the Germans were 
bombing Poland. Why were we not at war? At half-past 
seven we meet again, this time subdued and_ tense, 
Chamberlain we knew would declare war. The Ambassadors 
were looking down ; Raczijnsky pale and worn. Chamberlain 
came in looking grey—a kind of whitish-grey—and glum, 
dour. Margesson came behind him, purple with anxiety. 
Chamberlain’s statement! . . . In the house we thought he 
was only half-way through when—he sat down. There was a 
gasp, first of horror, then anger. His own back-benchers 
leaned forward to cry “Munich, Munich!” The House 
seemed to rise to its feet with Greenwood. 

Amery, sitting very small near Eden, jumped up to shout 
at Greenwood—“ Speak for England.” Others took up the 
cry. Chamberlain white and hunched, Margesson with sweat 
pouring down his face, Simon punctiliously looking holy. 

Greenwood spoke slowly and very simply. He spoke for 
England and what is more he saved Chamberlain by most 
skilfully suggesting that it was the French who were delaying. 
Then one or two back-benchers, Chamberlain’s own supporters, 
got up. It was not a joint Anglo-French pledge to Poland, 
they said, it was a British pledge—why were we not fulfilling 
it? The House swung against Chamberlain again. 
Churchill, I saw, was getting whiter and grimmer. He {| 
turned round to look at Eden, who nodded as if to say, “‘ You 
speak, I'll follow.” I know now that Churchill was about | 
to move a vote of censure on the Government—which would 
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have fallen. But Chamberlain looked across at Churchill : 
“I’m playing straight,” his glance seemed to say, “ there 
really are reasons for delay.” Churchill sat back, relaxed, 
uneasy. 

Then Maxton rose, gaunt, a Horseman from the Apoca- 
lypse, doom written across his face: ‘‘ Don’t let’s talk of 
national honour: what do such phrases mean? The plain 
fact is that war means the slaughter of millions. If the Prime 
Minister can still maintain the peace he will have saved 
those lives, he musn’t be rushed.” Again the House swung 
and was poised. We all thought in the curious hush: What 
if the gaunt figure of doom were right after all? Slaughter— 
misery—ruin—was he right? But the alternative: Hitler 
trading on our fears, Germany treading on freedom, Europe 
under terror. The whole House was swayed in unison with 
the drama which itself was living. 

Another back-bencher spoke: ‘‘ We must keep our 
pledge—Hitler must be stopped.” Once again we were 
swinging against Chamberlain, when Margesson, damp and 
shapeless, rose to move the adjournment. In a kind of daze 
it was carried. 

We broke up, some feeling sick from the reaction—two 
members were sick—all were uneasy and ashamed. I went 
home, lay awake all night, slept a bit towards morning, and 
was awakened by the air-raid warning. Had the Germans 
read the feelings of the country ? Were they attacking first ? 
From the window I could look over London—it is the clearest 
and sunniest and freshest day we have had this year. St. 
Paul’s dome shone blue, and to the east I could see the 
smoke and masts of the ships at the wharves all peaceful 
under a blue sky. Later—at 11.15—I heard Chamberlain’s 
announcement. We had gone out to meet Hitler, we were 
at war. 

In the afternoon I walked through Belgrave Square and 
met the very man I was going to see. M. was walking with 
his quick, bird-like light infantryman’s march. We walked— 
or hopped together—back. M. is going to France—to the 
Front—‘ X,’’ whom I also met, told me that the delay was 
due only in a small part to Mussolini’s peace offer, it was 
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much more due to the French Headquarters Staff. They 


mac 
did not want zero hour before 5 a.m. on Monday. But, on F  jine: 
pressure from London, I gather, they agreed to 5 p.m. Sunday, F To: 
So in both countries—England and France—war was declared J Kru 
at the hour chosen for political, not military, reasons, the geel 
principal reason being the feeling in the House of Commons § _ pos 
yesterday. | 
Monday, September 4.—To-day London was in a state of | ‘ail 
the most complete unreality. Are we at war ? onc 
We have declared war, that is certain, but are we at war? bat 
The Poles are being driven back ; why are we not helping? cor 
Is there another game on? One or two of the well-informed cra 
still speak of another Munich, even at this late hour. They | & 
said Hitler might smash Poland before the war really got | A 
going in the West; then he would offer peace; and we} ™ 
should accept. The Poles here are wondering whether the Er 
British and French really mean business, and mean it in time. th 
No one in London is yet convinced that we really are at war 01 
and are really going through with it. be 
This evening has come the most macabre story which I ¢ 
have ever heard. Unfortunately it is true. On the day w 


when the Athenia was torpedoed, when 17 Polish towns were 
bombed, and when the Poles were being pressed back, we 
sent a number of R.A.F. machines over Germany and they 
dropped leaflets. No wonder that no one believes in war. 


Tuesday, September 5.—After the Athenia has come the 
news of the sinking of many other British merchantmen— 
usually without warning. To-day has been as bad a day as 
many we had in 1917; and all the Members I spoke with are 
convinced that we must retaliate—not perhaps with sinking 
German ships at sight, but at any rate in bombing German 
towns of military value. So far the Members are quiet 
because they think that we must be doing damage in Germany 
quietly and that we must be sending fighters and bombers to 
Poland, but I have spent the day in talking to the people 
who ought to know; and the truth is that we appear to be 
doing neither of these things. Although Polish towns are 
being raked with enemy bombs and Polish troops are being 
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machine-gunned from the air, German towns and German 
lines of communication are being left in peace. It is baffling. 
To many of us here it is a crime against humanity to allow 
Krupps’ works in Essen to go unbombed. To bomb it would 
seem not only wise from a strategical point of view; it is a 
positive duty to try to stop the German output of arms. 

As I finish the day’s impressions in a darkened and cur- 
tained House there comes the news that the R.A.F. have 
once again flown over Germany—but only to continue the 
battle of flowers, only to drop more leaflets. To me it seems a 
complete misreading of the German mind. An English 
crowd might feel humiliated and angry to think that an 
enemy held them in such contempt as to drop paper on them. 
A German crowd, used to either kicking or being kicked, 
merely says, ‘‘ God be thanked; they are not bombs; the 
English must be afraid that we should retaliate.” I hope 
that this useless risking of airmen’s lives will now be stopped. 
One Minister is reported to have said that we were not 
bombing “‘ because of American opinion”! Americans will 
criticize us whatever we do, but they will only respect us if 
we win and win fairly quickly. 


Wednesday, September 6.—The German armies are sweeping 
across Western Poland, using their aeroplanes with great 
skill not only to bomb open towns but to spy on the Polish 
troops. Any attempt at a counter-attack or a Polish flanking 
movement is immediately seen by the German observation 
pilots who are continually in the air; these pilots quickly 
wireless their information to the German Air Force base, and 
within a few minutes bombers are over the Poles to wipe them 
out before their movement can begin. The only answer to 
this is from the air and the Poles have few planes. 

This morning early we had another air-raid warning. We 
were all roused about seven—a clear, fresh day under a pale 
blue sky ; over the river the clouds were still tinged with the 
glow of sunrise. Some of us, before dodging down to our 
shelters, stayed to watch the bombers approach—for we were 
convinced that now at last the raiders were here. But not a 
bit of it. Not a sound. 
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Morning’s at seven ; 
The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing ; 
The snail’s on the thorn... . 

Later in the day I was arguing with a group of spoon. 
faced Members who pretended that they had divined the 
German plan for winning the war. They would send over 
*planes in one’s or two’s; they would not even approach 
London. All they need to do was to approach the coast. 
Our watchers would give the alarm; the sirens would blow 
over half England; we should all go underground—work 
would be held up. We should come up again; only to be 
sent underground again by the next warning. These Mem. 
bers were shattered by the prospect. They saw no way out, 
Surely the way out is to use common sense. Our coast 
watchers can see the difference between a solitary bomber, 
evidently come for a try-on, and a fleet of fifty out for 
mischief. Even if the solitary bomber came over London 
there would be no need to send the whole country underground 
for it. The people themselves would not expect it; they 
would take their chance. The sirens should not blow unless 
at least twenty bombers are seen. We all feel somewhat 
fooled if there are less. One thing we must learn quickly is 
to use discretion in blowing the sirens. 

As it is, with the war so slow in beginning in the west, 
there seems little chance of a German raid on London for 
some time. The question is asked whether Hitler is not 
having his own way in the war as he did for some time in 
the peace years. His plan against Poland—the Schlieffen 
plan reversed; that is, a drive now to the east while the 
west is kept quiet—appears to be succeeding. 


Thursday, September 7.—We crowded the House to-day 
for Chamberlain’s statement. He read it well; brought in 
the Dominions quite appropriately ; and said that we were 
out to dish Hitler. But very little as to how we were tackling 
the job or how soon we should really begin. Again the House 
was quiet, mainly because of the persistent belief that there 
must be a deep plan somewhere in the background and that 
we really were bombing Germany. But that there is no 
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evidence that we are dropping anything more effective than 
scraps of paper. 

Some of us were talking over the whole situation in the 
lords’ tea-room. We all agreed that now, when the Germans 
are busy with their superficially clever propaganda, telling 
the French that it is the wicked English who are leading the 
peace-loving French into a useless war, we should watch 
our steps and not over-criticize. Clearly Gamelin is right in 
bombarding the Siegfried Line for some time, clearly he is 
right to complete his mobilization before attacking. But 
surely something else could be done and done by us. If our 
bombers can go over Germany to drop leaflets, they can go 
over to drop bombs. 

One or two of the newspapers are saying: “‘ What kind 
of war is this?’ And many people are miserably asking 
whether the Government are prepared to make peace with 
Hitler once the Polish defence is broken. The answer is 
that they certainly are not. Chamberlain and all of them 
are really determined to carry on, but the trouble is that they 
do not know anything about war and some of them have a 
bad record. They prepared for war all in a rush as for 
private theatricals. 


Friday, September 8.—Full details are now known of the 
British air raid on the Kiel Canal. It is a heartening affair, 
in the true Zeebrugge tradition. All the men were volunteers 
for the job. They flew out in rain and—in spite of furious 
German fire—swooped low over the ships that were their 
targets to make sure of hitting them. It shows what can be 
done. We ought to know more of this affair and be told 
the casualties. 

Here at home everything is quiet, flat. Some of the 
evacuated London families are returning home, fed up with 
being among strangers when there is no reason for it, as 
they have come to believe. We broke up in the House after 
passing over forty new Acts in seven days. Few of us know 
what they are about; all we know is that they prepare the 
country for the effort it is to make. 


Saturday, September 9.—The news from Poland goes from 
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bad to worse, and there is a growing feeling that we shoul 
send arms to the Poles at almost all costs. The trouble now 
is that they would have to go by a roundabout route. 4 
foreigner with whom I lunched tells me that many countrig 
are puzzled to know what Great Britain is doing. First, 
they can get little news from London, even from their ow 
correspondents, because of delays here through censorship or 
through cabling—and this at a time when the Germans ar 
pushing out news as fully and as quickly as they can, 
Secondly, the people of all countries, Allied and neutral, are 
bewildered by the battle of flowers—the paper-chase—it is 
hard to know what to call the dropping of leaflets. ‘ Are 
the English serious ?” they say. 

In the train down to Berkshire my carriage—and every 
other in the train—was packed tight with parents going down 
to see their evacuated children. “ We are going to bring 
them back,” said most of them. 


Bacxk-BENCHER. 
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THE OLD ISSUE 


By Rupyarp KIPLING 


“Here is nothing new nor aught unproven,” say the Trumpets, 
“ Many feet have worn it and the road is old indeed. 
It is the King—the King we schooled aforetime !”’ 
(Trumpets in the marshes—in the eyot at Runnymeade !) 


“ Here is neither haste, nor hate, nor anger,” peal the Trumpets, 
“ Pardon for his penitence or pit for his fall. 
It is the King !’—inexorable Trumpets— 
(Trumpets round the scaffold at the dawning by Whitehall /) 


“He hath veiled the Crown and hid the Sceptre,” warn the 
Trumpets, 
“ He hath changed the fashion of the lies that cloak his will. 
Hard die the Kings—ah, hard—dooms hard!” declare the 
Trumpets, 
Trumpets at the gang-plank where the brawling troop-decks 
fill! 


Ancient and Unteachable, abide—abide the Trumpets ! 


Once again the Trumpets, for the shuddering ground-swell 
brings 
Clamour over ocean of the harsh, pursuing Trumpets— 
Trumpets of the Vanguard that have sworn no truce with 
Kings ! 


_ All we have of freedom, all we use or know— 


This our fathers bought for us long and long ago. 


Ancient Right unnoticed as the breath we draw— 
Leave to live by no man’s leave, underneath the Law— 
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Lance and torch and tumult, steel and grey-goose wing, 
Wrenched it, inch and ell and all, slowly from the King. 


Till our fathers ’stablished, after bloody years, 
How our King is one with us, first among his peers. 


So they bought us freedom—not at little cost— 
Wherefore must we watch the King, lest our gain be lost. 


Over all things certain, this is sure indeed, 
Suffer not the old King: for we know the breed. 


Give no ear to bondsmen bidding us endure. 
Whining “ He is weak and far”: crying ‘“‘ Time shall cure.” 


(Time himself is witness, till the battle joins, 
Deeper strikes the rottenness in the people’s loins.) 


Give no heed to bondsmen masking war with peace. 
Suffer not the old King here or overseas. 


They that beg us barter—wait his yielding mood— 
Pledge the years we hold in trust—pawn our brother’s blood— 


Howso’ great their clamour, whatsoe’er their claim, 
Suffer not the old King under any name! 


Here is naught unproven—here is naught to learn. 
It is written what shall fall if the King return. 


He shall mark our goings, question whence we came, 
Set his guards about us, as in Freedom’s name. 


He shall take a tribute ; toll of all our ware ; 
He shall change our gold for arms—arms we may not bear. 


He shall break his Judges if they cross his word ; 
He shall rule above the Law calling on the Lord. 
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He shall peep and mutter ; and the night shall bring 
Watchers ’neath our window, lest we mock the King— 


Hate and all division ; hosts of hurrying spies ; 
Money poured in secret, carrion breeding flies. 


Strangers of his counsel, hirelings of his pay, 
These shall deal our Justice : sell—deny—delay. 


We shall drink dishonour, we shall eat abuse 
For the Land we took to—for the Tongue we use. 


We shall take our station, dirt beneath his feet, 
While his hired captains jeer us in the street. 


Cruel in the shadow, crafty in the sun, 
Far beyond his borders shall his teachings run. 


Sloven, sullen, savage, secret, uncontrolled, 
Laying on a new land evil of the old— 


Long-forgotten bondage, dwarfing heart and brain— 
All our fathers died to loose he shall bind again. 


Here is naught at venture, random or untrue— 
Swings the wheel full-circle, brims the cup anew. 


Here is naught unproven, here is nothing hid : 
Step for step and word for word—so the old Kings did ! 


Step by step, and word by word : who is ruled may read. 
Suffer not the old Kings: for we know the breed— 


All the right they promise—all the wrong they bring. 
Stewards of the Judgment, suffer not this King ! 


(Reprinted by kind permission of Mrs. Rudyard Kipling.) 
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THE SAYINGS OF HERR HITLER 


Tuts little collection of Herr Hitler’s sayings is dedicated ty 


the British Potsdam Party, who have worked overtime fo 
their hero. 


On Russia 


. . . The fact of forming an alliance with Russia would 
be the signal for a new war. And the result of that would 
be the end of Germany... . (Mein Kampf.) 


. . . The Moscow Communist propagandists, Neuman, 
Bela Kun, and their associates, who to-day are destroyi 
Spain in the interests of the Communist movement, will play 
no role in Germany, and the summons of the Moscow radio 
to transform Spain into a heap of ashes will not be repeated 
in Germany. That the National-Socialist Party and the 
National-Socialist Army of the Third Reich guarantee. . . . 

(Extract from Proclamation, September 9, 1936.) 


. . . People wonder why we are fanatics against Bol- 
shevism. It is because we—and Italy too—have lived 
through much the same sort of thing as that which is happening 
in Spain. (Extract from speech, September 13, 1936.) 


. . - We see in Bolshevism a bestial, mad doctrine which 
is a threat to us. In the past Bolshevism tried to work on 
our territory just as it is now trying to push its military forces 
ever closer to our frontiers. We exterminated Bolshevism 
on our own ground. We warded off the attempt to infect 


Germany from Moscow. We know that the Moscow Jews} 


will never stop their activity. 
(Extract from speech, September 14, 1936. 


. . . I consider Bolshevism the most malignant poison 
that can be given to a people. And I therefore do not want 
my own people to come into contact with this teaching. . .. 
I demand from every German workman that he shall not have 
relations with these international mischief-makers, and he 
shall never see me clinking glasses or rubbing shoulders with 
them. Moreover, any further treaty connections with the 
present Bolshevik Russia would be completely for us. 

(Extract from speech, January 30, 1937.) 
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Is it not an historical irony that we see the representative 
of the most bloodthirsty tyranny which has ever existed, 
Moscow Bolshevism, become the ally of the democracies ? 

(Extract from speech, September 12, 1938.) 


BrEFrorRE MuUNICH 


This (the cession of the Sudeten area) is the last territorial 
revision I shall ask for in Europe. 
(Extract from speech, September 26, 1938.) 


On PoLAND 


The Germans desire that this (pact) should be constantly 
renewed, and that the friendly German-Polish relations should 
become closer. 

(Speaking of the German-Polish Pact signed in 
January the previous year, May 21, 1935.) 


I wish that the German nation could Jearn to see in the 
nations the historic realities which are never obliterated. . . . 
I wish that Germans could recognise as a matter lacking all 
sense—because it is simply impossible—to refuse to a nation 
of thirty-three millions access to the sea. . . . The Polish 
State respects the national conditions in Danzig and Germans 
respect their rights of Poland. Thus a path has been made 
to an understanding, which, starting at Danzig, has had the 
effect of finally eliminating the elements which poisoned the 
relations between Germany and Poland. 

(Extract from speech, February 20, 1938.) 


As for the value of this (German-Polish) Agreement. 
There can hardly be any difference of opinion among friends 
of peace. We only have to ask where Europe would be if we 
had not made this truly salutary agreement. 

(Extract from speech, January 30, 1939) 
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WHERE AUSTRALIA STANDS 


AUSTRALIA stands exactly where she did 25 years ago, but 
with a twofold accession of strength since then. She is solid} 
behind the cause for which the Allies are fighting, without 
any kind of internal dissension on the subject. And she 
is in a far better position to fight. 

The unity of all sections of opinion before the Nazi threat 
has been clearly demonstrated during the last few months, 
In 1914 many Australians were opposed to participation in a 
conflict which, they feared, might serve the ends of what 
they vaguely and mistakenly dubbed as “ British 
Imperialism.”” There was a great deal of opposition in the 
country. Yet to-day all parties are unanimously behind the 
strong Government of Mr. Menzies, which has declared war 
on Germany, and announced its intention to “ wage that war 
up to the hilt.” 

The explanation of this fine harmony is that modem 
Australians are closer students of affairs than their fathers 
and their careful observation of Germany’s behaviour has 
coalesced into the definite opinion that the democracies must 
actively resist further aggression at all costs. Accordi 
they have not gone into the fight shouting ‘‘ Good old Eng. 
land” or “‘ Advance Australia.””’ They have enlisted in the 


mood of a householder who co-operates with his neighbours } 


in the suppression of a local nuisance. They are moral 
crusaders. I doubt if any other issue could have aroused a 
similar enthusiasm. 

Mr. Menzies sounded the initial call on August 23 when 
he stated that ‘if Britain is forced to war she will not go 
alone.” Britain, he continued, “ has, and will continue to 
have, the fullest co-operation in her magnificent efforts to 
avoid the insanity and injustice of war,” but if these efforts 
failed then Australia would stand by her side. “It is com- 
mitting a cardinal error if any other country assumes that 
there is any lack of unity among the British peoples. In these 
matters Australia stands where she stood 25 years ago.” 

The following day Mr. Menzies amplified this declaration 
with another statement, in which he pointed out that the 
cause to which Britain had attached herself was “ the peaceful 
and just settlement of differences.” At the same time the 
Government set in motion the machinery of home defence. 


A rigid embargo was placed on export of war materials. All) 
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service leave was cancelled. Volunteers offered themselves 
in hundreds for the new Air Reserve; newspapers were 
eagerly sought in the crowded streets; and, according to 
one correspondent, the people ‘“ universally applauded the 
British attitude and Mr. Menzies’ promise of Australia’s 
wholehearted support.” 

The only good news in subsequent days was the resigna- 
tion of the Japanese Cabinet, but preparations were pushed 
ahead grimly in the face of the imminent crisis. Darwin’s 
defences were fully manned ; the Navy was placed on a war 
footing ; plans were completed for a trained personnel of 
25,000 Red Cross units to act immediately on the outbreak 
of war. The tone of public opinion was succinctly expressed 
by a Sydney paper: “ Never again can Britain and France 
yield to a German menace. Their future, like ours, depends 
on standing firm.” Wireless commentators from many 
stations emphasised that ‘‘ the Empire was never previously 
so united in the view that there must be no second Munich, 
and that the present crisis must at all costs end crises.” 

One hour after Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration on Sunday, 
September 3, the Australian Prime Minister, in a broadcast 
to the nation, declared that Australia also was at war. 

Since then Australia has concentrated upon an effective 
war effort. Volunteers have rushed to enlist in the Services ; 
the whole of the Militia, numbering 78,000, is being called up 
in regular batches; and the Minister of Defence, Brigadier 
G. A. Street, is now satisfied that “ all steps have been taken 
for the national safety.” Agreements have been reached 
between the Dominion and Great Britain by which Britain, 
as in the Great War, buys the whole of the exportable surplus 
of wool, butter, cheese, eggs and canned and dried fruits at 
prices not so far announced. 

It is not possible to describe Australia’s military plans in 
detail, nor to discuss strategic policy save in the most general 
terms. But it may be pointed out that the Japanese decision 
to maintain neutrality has greatly simplified this Dominion’s 
defence problems. Broadly speaking, the Japanese attitude 
has released for other purposes a considerable portion of the 
Australian military and economic strength that had been 
assigned to local and regional defence. Australia is relieved 
of anxiety in her own sphere—though by no means lulled 
into a sense of false security—and will be correspondingly 
readier to co-operate in the military and economic efforts of 
the Empire as a whole. 

I have stated that Australia to-day is in a far better 
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position to wage a war than she was in 1914. This is becaug 
her population has largely increased, and her economic 
resources are infinitely greater. She is nearly twice as wealthy 
as in 1914, she has a larger mercantile marine, while he 
agricultural and pastoral production has practically doubled 
in the last 25 years. She has lately developed heavy in. 
dustries, and has begun to manufacture munitions of war ona 
large scale, so that she may eventually become the chief 
supplier of war materials to British countries in the Southem 
hemisphere. The manufacture of military aircraft in this 
Dominion, by arrangement with the Air Ministry, greatly 
increases the resiliency of the Empire’s defensive structure, 


The non-stop flight of Vickers-Wellesley bombers from | 


Ismailia to Australia earlier this year demonstrated the 
possibilities of aerial reinforcements across the world. 

So far I have said nothing about New Zealand. It is 
hardly necessary to say anything. The loyalty of this 
Dominion has always been so unquestioned that to examine 
it is unnecessary. Suffice it to remark, then, that immediately 
on the outbreak of war the Government transmitted a message 
to the British Government stating their entire concurrence 
“with the action taken, which they regard as inevitably 
forced upon the British Commonwealth if the cause of justice, 
freedom and democracy is to endure in this world.” New 
Zealand accordingly declared war on Germany and offered 
Great Britain “ the fullest assurance of all possible support.” 

New Zealand as well as Australia is far stronger and 
possesses greater military and economic potentialities than 
in 1914, and the Japanese withdrawal from the Hitler front 
has similarly simplified her strategic problems. This Dominion 
has already invited suggestions from the Imperial Govern- 
ment as to the best way she can help, and her contribution, 
however rendered, will be very valuable. 

Australia declared in 1914 that she would fight “‘ to the 
last man and the last shilling.” That is the attitude of both 
Australia and New Zealand now; and the evocation of such 
a spirit must surely be posted to the credit side in the grim 
ledger of our times. 
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ANNAPOLIS 


At the time of my recent visit to the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, between 2,200 and 2,300 midshipmen 
were undergoing their four years’ training. They represent a 
fair cross-section of American life, and come from every 
State in the Union and from every class of society—sons of 
rich parents and of the less well-to-do, sons of financiers and 
farmers; teachers and tailors; bankers, business men and 
bakers ; soldiers, seamen and scientists. By far the greater 
number receive their first appointments through Senators 
or Members of Congress, every one of these being allowed a 
total of four appointees in the Academy at any one time. 

But there are other avenues of entry. The President can 
give four appointments from the District of Columbia, which 
has no Congressional representatives, and make fifteen 
appointments-at-large each year, these latter usually being 
given to the sons of serving officers and men of the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, who have no settled homes. One 
hundred appointments a year are open to enlisted men of 
the Navy and Marine Corps; twenty-five to the Naval 
Reserve and Marine Corps Reserve; forty to the sons of 
officers, soldiers, sailors or marines who were killed in action 
or died as a result of the Great War; twenty to graduates 
of the so-called “‘ Honor Schools’ designated by the War 
Office, and to members of the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. Entrants have to be between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty. They must pass local qualifying tests in knowledge 
and, on arrival at Annapolis, are put through rigid physical 
examinations. 

As about seven hundred midshipmen are accepted each 
year, candidates are ordered to present themselves in batches 
of sixty-five or so on three days in the week over a period 
of six weeks, starting in June. Roughly 40 per cent. fail 
physically and are rejected. Those successful then deposit 
$100 towards the initial cost of their uniform and gear, and 
are sworn in as midshipmen in the Memorial Hall facing one 
of the most precious relics of the Naval Academy—a framed, 
faded blue flag crudely lettered with the words DON’T 
GIVE UP THE SHIP. They were the words used by 
Captain James Lawrence as he lay dying on board the 
Chesapeake during her action with the British frigate Shannon 
on June 1, 1813. On September 10, 1813, Commodore Perry, 
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who was Lawrence’s close friend, flew this identical flag at 
the masthead of his ship, the Lawrence, when he met and 
defeated the British flotilla on Lake Erie. 

Thereafter, served out with their uniforms, the newly 
joined fourth classmen, popularly known as “ plebes,”’ are 
taken in hand by their seniors and initiated into the com. 
plicated rules, routine, discipline, traditions and language. 
There is much that they must do, and still more that they 
must not, if they are to escape the official “ demerits ” or 
avoid offending against the unwritten law. : 

Their table manners, deportment and method of speech 
are closely watched, commented upon and rigorously corrected 


by the upper classmen. For gaucheries committed at table [| 


plebes may be sentenced to eat their food beneath it. They 
must learn to eat with a cup or saucer balanced on their 
heads, and on the order to “ take a drive through the park ” 
-must doff their headgear and smile and bow right and left 
as though greeting friends. They must eat sitting bolt 
upright with their knees close together. Plebes are forbidden 
to use certain paths and stairways; must walk only down 
the middle of corridors, stiffly erect, with heads up, shoulders 
back, chests out and fingers extended down the seams of 
their trousers. Trousers must be sustained with both belt 
and braces, safety first being one of the basic laws of the 
sea. All turns in the corridors must be executed at right 
angles, not in the more usual curve. The rules, customs and 
restrictions are innumerable. 

Accommodated in two-man rooms in Bancroft Hall, the 
largest dormitory in the world, plebes are instructed how to 
stow their gear and clothing in the regulation manner. The 
entire body of midshipmen is known as “ The Regiment,”’ of 


four battalions, commanded and officered on parade by 
midshipmen officers. But before being absorbed, as it were, { 


the newcomers are taught squad, section, platoon and 
company drill by slow degrees, also the elements of boatwork, 
simple seamanship, and the various Academy songs and yells 
used on occasions of mass ceremony or rejoicing, as well as at 
football matches. 

+ Not until the beginning of the academic year in October, 
when the first and third classmen have returned from leave 
after their foreign cruise, do the plebes start to attend classes 
in theoretical work. During the four years’ course nearly 
one-third of those who enter the Academy are “ bilged,”’ or 
returned to civil life, for deficiencies in their studies, most 
of them during their first year. The standard is very high, 
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and there is no doubt that the drastic weeding-out process 
produces officers of an excellent type. The midshipmen I 
saw and talked to were remarkably smart, well set-up and 
alert. Their drill and steadiness on parade left nothing to 
be desired. 

Midshipmen are paid at the rate of $65 a month from the 
moment they are entered; but do not receive it in cash. 
The balance of $250 payable for their initial outfits of clothing, 
gear and books is deducted in monthly instalments, in which 
respect they are usually out of debt in fourteen months. 
Thereafter there are similar deductions to provide the uniform 
and equipment they will require on becoming commissioned 
officers, the minimum cost of which is $855. While under 
training midshipmen may draw from their pay for pocket 
money—$10 a month for first classmen; $7 for second 
classmen; $4 for third classmen; $2 for plebes. Sub- 
scriptions to such organisations as athletic, boat and the 
many dramatic and other clubs may not exceed fifty cents a 
year, while financial help from home is officially frowned 
upon. The method of entry is democratic in its widest 
sense, and parents pay nothing for their sons’ training or 
uniforms. 

{ “ June Week,” during which the Academy is converted 
into a pleasure ground for hordes of visitors of both sexes, 
and there are parades, ceremonies, sports, water carnivals, 
concerts, dances and the like for all and sundry, is really the 
alpha and omega of the midshipmens’ careers. It is then 
that the lowly plebes become third classmen, or 
“youngsters” to the time-honoured chant of ‘ T’aint no 
more plebes”; youngsters become second classmen; the 
second classmen step forward to take command of the 
regiment as midshipmen officers ; and the old first classmen 
graduate as Bachelors of Science and are commissioned as 
ensigns in the Navy or officers in the Marine Corps. 

“ The training is thorough and practical. Apart from 
short cruises in submarine chasers and destroyers, midshipmen 
in their second and fourth years are sent to battleships for 
European or other foreign voyages lasting ten weeks, the 
juniors working as seamen and the seniors as officers. A 
certain amount of training is provided in submarines and 
aircraft, while since any line officer may be called upon to 
serve aS an engineer, engineering enters largely into the 
curriculum. Such things as public speaking are not for- 
gotten, and social calls on the officers and staff are obligatory. 
Every first classman is required to be present at two ceremonial 
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dinners attended by about twenty of his classmates and 
guests, and to propose the appropriate toasts and make the 
appropriate speeches. 

* The Academy is steeped in the traditions of the Navy 
and everything possible is done to perpetuate them. The 
remains of Paul Jones, the founder of the American Navy, 
lie in their elaborate marble sarcophagus in the crypt beneath 


the chapel. In the chapel itself are many plaques and wall Englis! 
tablets to distinguished naval officers, and stained glass f captur 
windows dedicated, among others, to Admirals Porter, Britis! 
Farragut and Sampson. case | 
Nearly everything in the chapel, altar pieces, doors, } % ge 
windows, fonts, colours and the like, pay tribute to naval | i 
officers. The yew and lavender bushes planted outside 
came from the rectory garden at Burnham Thorpe, in Norfolk, | - 
Nelson’s birthplace. Near 
In the Memorial Hall in Bancroft Hall, already mentioned yi 
as containing the flag with the words of the dying Lawrence, are : 
portraits and memorials of officers distinguished in the naval 4 as 
history of the United States—Paul Jones, Decatur, Perry, | Rie 
Farragut, Porter, Sampson, Dewey, Lawrence, Cushing, 
Preble and others. Lesser heroes, graduates of the Academy, ws 


are commemorated by wall tablets. I noticed one to a 
lieutenant who sacrificed his life by giving up his place on a 
raft to others when his destroyer had been torpedoed by a 
German submarine; another to a young naval cadet who 
died fighting single-handed in the Philippines in 1901; a 


third to an officer who perished in a valiant effort to save his ée ' 
men after-an explosion in a turret of the Kearsage in 1906. par’ 

The Museum is full of ship models and relics—the log book witl 
of the frigate Constitution open at the page for August 1, pu 
1805, when Commodore Rogers dictated the terms of peace tha 
to be accepted by the piratical Bey of Tunis; the steel day 
corselet worn by Paul Jones in action; instruments, sledges The 
and other gear used in Arctic and Antarctic expeditions ; pat 
the short cable message from Captain Sigsbee reporting the on 
blowing up of the Maine at Havana in 1898; the message em 
from Admiral Sampson announcing the destruction of the the 
Spanish ships at Santiago “‘ as a Fourth of July present ’’ to pet 
the American people, July 4, 1898; the raft on which St. 
Lieutenant Hobson and his men escaped on the previous th 
June 3 after their attempt to block the channel at Santiago th 


and to prevent the escape of the Spanish squadron, together 
with Admiral Sampson’s letter describing the feat. 
y Mahan Hall contains a collection of captured battle-flags 
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and pendants mounted behind glass—flags from the war of 
1812 and of the Spanish-American War; the first ensigns 
hoisted in Japan in 1853 and in the Philippines in 1898 ; the 
ensign of the Confederate ship Albemarle sunk by Cushing 
with a primitive torpedo in 1864, and of the sloop Kearsage 
which engaged and sank the Confederate Alabama off Cher- 


’ 

i, bourg in the same year. Most pathetic to me, a visiting 
all | Englishman, were the jack of the British frigate Gwerriére, 
ss | captured by the Constitution in 1812, and the ensigns of the 


British Macedonian, Java, Cyane, Levant and Confiance. Ina 
case by itself is also a small British Royal Standard taken 
at York, Ontario, in 1813. The stories behind these emblems 
are the story of the United States. 

The foremast of the Maine, blown up in Havana harbour 
on February 15, 1898, is erected on the wall facing the river. 
Nearby is the Reina Mercedes, used as a station ship and 
for accommodating defaulters, which was sunk at the battle 
of Santiago, Cuba, in 1898, and was afterwards raised. Close 
by, in the Dewey Basin, lies the hull of the yacht America, 
' the winner of the race round the Isle of Wight in 1851, and 
_ afterwards used by the Confederates during the Civil War as a 
despatch boat and blockade runner. 

Many books have been written about the Naval Academy 
and all it stands for and contains—its system of training, 
its discipline and tradition, its fine buildings, its many naval 
memorials and relics, that priceless collection of tattered, 
faded flags. 

My visit to the establishment was all too short. I should 
like to have spent days in exploring further, in seeing more, 
and in asking questions. But nobody who has any connection 
with any navy or the sea could fail to be impressed by 
Annapolis or the fine specimens of young American manhood 
that the Academy welds into shape so that they may one 
day become commissioned officers in the United States Fleet. 
The four years’ training is severe, some say ruthless. The 
path is narrow and beset with pitfalls. Many fall by the 
wayside. Those who finally survive the difficult course are 
eminently fitted to represent their great nation and to uphold 
the honour of their starry flag in all the seas and oceans 
and countries of the globe. The personnel of the United 
States Navy, and this applies also to the enlisted men and 
the members of the Marine Corps, ranks very high indeed in 
the navies of the world. 


TAPRELL DORLING. 
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AN EDUCATIONALIST SPEAKS 


Tue July number of The National Review included an article 
on Education by Sir Herbert Bryan, the purport of which wag 
to show that “it is very doubtful whether we are, in fact, 
getting value for the expenditure voted on education ” jn 
this country. Is this true ? If so, it is a serious indictment of 
our educational policy and administration, and indicative of 
a grave and urgent national problem. I hold that it is not; 
that our expenditure on state education is amply justified 
both by its aims and its results. 

Sir Herbert makes his standpoint perfectly clear. He 
intends no reflection upon the youth of Britain ; the fault 
lies entirely in its education—or lack of it. “ British youth 
in the concrete,” he says, “is potentially splendid ; the pity 
is that its education is so neglected by the responsible 
authorities.” Among the results of this alleged neglect, he 
cites the crowded cinemas, an “appalling increase in un. 
employed and unemployable young men,” an increase in 
juvenile crime, a lack of consideration for others shown b 
road users, a tendency—due to the “ academic policy of the 
constituted education authorities *—among young people in 
rural areas to forsake agricultural labour for work in the towns, 
and a “ prevalent indiscipline”’ in youth, this last, in his 
opinion, unquestionably due to some extent to “‘ subversive 
teachers who . . . . seek to influence the minds of children 
by introducing socialistic and even communistic propaganda, 
and to give a little obliquity to lessons in order to air their 
political opinions ; thereby inculcating class prejudice.” 

I propose in reply to show something of what we actually 
get for our present expenditure on education, and to contrast 
social life to-day with conditions which existed less than a 
lifetime ago. But first I must draw attention to two points. 
The one is that any national educational policy is bound to 
be a long-term policy, the effects of which, though cumulative, 
become fully manifest only in the second or even the third 
generation ; the other, that our present educational system 
is a plant of recent growth, which has had in its brief life to 
endure both pruning and grafting, and has been more than once 
retarded by national economy. The results of state education 
in this country, impressive though I hold them to be, are the 
results of a policy and a system still in the making. 

Though the British Government began to give grants in 
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aid of public education rather more than a century ago, it 
only accepted responsibility for it in 1870. Compulsory 
elementary education dates from 1876. Until 1894 children 
were free to leave school at the age of 10, and it was not 
until 1918 that it became obligatory for them to remain at 
school until 14. The School Medical Service was instituted 
in 1907. Central schools began to emerge about 1910-1911, 
but the war hindered their development, and it was not until 
after the Hadow Report on ‘“‘ The Education of the Adoles- 
cent’? appeared in December, 1926, that they became a 
recognised feature of our educational system. That report 
initiated a reorganisation of the elementary school system, 
which is as yet not much more than half complete. Technical 
education received until quite recently relatively slight 
attention, not because its importance was overlooked by the 
responsible authorities, but largely because the Board of 
Education could not obtain sufficient money to develop the 
technical school pari passu with the secondary. 

The years 1876-1895 had to be devoted mainly to building 
sufficient elementary schools to provide school places for all 
the children entitled to them. The organisation of the 
structure of the secondary-school system was barely complete 
by 1921. Meanwhile, adult education asked for attention. 
By 1895 over a quarter of a million students were enrolled, 
and by 1900 the attendances were six times as great as in 
1892. The foundation of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion in 1903, and the work of the joint committee of Oxford 
University and working-class representatives in 1908 greatly 
extended its range and scope, with the result that in 1919-1920 
there were twice as many classes as in 1913-1914, while 
to-day the 1919-1920 figures have been more than trebled. 

The sustained organising and administrative effort in- 
volved by the rapid creation of so vast and many-sided an 
edifice has been accompanied step by step by what amounts 
to a revolution in both the spirit and the content of public 
education. Its scope has been enormously widened and 
deepened. The emphasis in teaching, formerly concentrated 
almost exclusively on the subject matter, has swung right 
over to the interests of the pupil. An extensive system of 
grading children according to quality of ability has come 
into being. Something approaching equality of opportunity 
for all pupils is in process of being obtained, and a ladder— 
not as yet too strong—leads direct from the elementary 
school to the university. 

The training of hand and eye by practical work in art 
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and handicrafts has become universal, as has also the enrich. 
ment of the emotional and spiritual capacities through 


music, literature, drama and the fine arts. Physical fitness  jevelo 
and alertness of mind are promoted by regular organized pent | 
games and physical training. Breadth of knowledge and f gippk 
appreciation of culture are inculcated through wireless broad. speak 
casts, the use of educational films, visits to museums, art f deaf, 
galleries, civic insitutions, public utility undertakings, and f geficie 
industrial concerns. Special aptitudes are encouraged in | gchool 
school societies, and a catholicity of interests and under.  creasi 
standing in school journeys, many of them to lands f jntot 
overseas. or oth 


The “ Safety First’ lessons in elementary schools must | Bi 
have saved thousands of lives, in addition to setting a standard [ spite 
of courtesy on the roads which puts many older users of | unsat 
these to shame, while the results of the schools’ anti-litter | exact 
campaign are triumphantly manifest whenever large or small | or tw 
groups of schoolchildren are massed as spectators at any 
public function. The schools’ savings schemes, now mainly gc 
conducted under the zgis of the National Savings Association, | 
have universally taught habits of thrift which are reflected | ¥ 
in the prodigious and progressive increase in the amount of - 
the small savings of the people of this country. h 

So swift a survey as this must necessarily omit almost d 
more than it includes, but no survey, however brief, would be p 
complete unless it made reference to the care and attention : 
paid by our educational system to the health and physique } 
of the school child. To some this might appear the province 
of the Ministry of Health rather than of the Board of Educa- ( 
tion, but the problems of public health and public education {| thro 
are inseparable, a satisfactory standard in either being | the 
impossible without a comparable standard in the other. And 

The interplay of the purely educational and the health | ™at 
services can be seen in every department of school life, of t 
though perhaps most markedly in the care of very young LC. 
children and of those handicapped physically or mentally. ; 
The nursery school, still unfortunately something of a rarity Rev 
in Britain, is pre-eminently a training ground in the art of ia 


hygienic living. Blind, deaf, crippled and mentally defective 
children were already being segregated in special schools 
towards the end of the nineteenth century ; but segregation 
in itself implies neither cure nor care, and in truth some of 
these early special schools did little but pile one handicap on 
top of another. All that is altered now. Forty years ago a 
child born crippled was doomed to remain so for life, a child 
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horn deaf stood little chance of ever learning to converse 
gave on his fingers. To-day, thanks to schemes initiated and 
developed by local education authorities, orthopedic treat- 
ment is provided which partially, if not wholly, cures many 
cripples, the majority of children born deaf are taught to 
speak naturally, and vocational training is given to blind, 
deaf, cripples, epileptics and the higher grades of mental 
deficients. For delicate and ailing children there are open-air 
schools and convalescent schools, while every year an in- 
creasing number of children from crowded centres are sent 
into the country during the summer or take lessons in parks 


or other open spaces. 


But the critic of educational expenditure will say that in 
spite of all that is done for children to-day, the results are 
unsatisfactory. It is of course impossible ever to assess the 
exact value of any educational system, but here are one 
or two pictures of London in the 1860’s and 1870’s:— 


The children (from the slums), almost before they are grown up, 
go as a rule on the streets, mingle with the crowd, and often do not 
return to their parents. . . . Little girls, about twelve years old, catch 
you by the hand, and beg you to come with them. Dostoevsky, Winter 
Notes on my Summer Impressions. 

They were a wild lot in the Willow Alley shed. . . . Some were 
hardy enough ; some were cowed and sly, but vicious, and some were 
dulled into semi-imbecility by hunger, disease, ill-usage. . . . The 
power of paying attention was almost wanting in them. . . . The 
teachers found it impossible to interest them in any subject for more 
than five minutes. Quoted by G. A. N. Lowndes in The Silent Social 
Revolution. 


Children and young people from the same areas to-day 
throng the cinemas. What influence is it that has given them 
the power to concentrate intently for three hours at a time ? 
And that they can concentrate on other and more valuable 
matters than cinema films can be realised by a visit to any 
of the numerous exhibitions of school work staged by the 
L.C.C. and other education authorities. 

Says Mr. G. A. N. Lowndes in his book, The Silent Social 
Revolution, which presents better than any other I know the 
a English State education, and to which I am greatly 
indebted : 


“A visitor to one of our elementary schools to-day will observe 
the economy and efficiency of its discipline, will note its atmosphere of 
orderliness and precision, and will carry away an indelible impression 
of the good manners and politeness with which all schools now seek to 
welcome their guests.” 


I can testify to the truth of that description on the score 
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of hundreds of visits to elementary schools. It rather looks 
as though the blame for the “ prevalent indiscipline ” of Si 
Herbert Bryan should be laid at some other door : 

The quality of mind and body revealed by the Militia recruits 
wrote The Times on August 9, might have been expected to silence 
some of the critics of educational expenditure. Unfortunately honour 
has not been given where honour was due, to the men and women 
concerned with the teaching, care and guidance of children during the 
last twenty years. . . . The truth is that schools have to do more than 
merely train the mind and body of the child ; they have to eradicate 
the results of last century’s hectic industrialisation. They are not only 
educating ; they are also performing a great eugenic function and 
rectifying some of the great social injustices of the past. 


Of the Willow Street boys mentioned above, not one knew 
the entire alphabet: to-day some 250,000,000 books are 
annually borrowed from public and county libraries. Over 
two and a-quarter million attendances are made at evening 
institutes and classes. Wireless discussion groups are num. 
bered in thousands ; organizations such as the British Drama 
League and the League of Health and Beauty find their 
strength among the working-class population. What appeal 
would they have made forty years ago? Would even the 
Boy Scouts have survived had they been founded ten years 
earlier ? 


Why do so many working-class people to-day own their 
own houses, and why are those houses so neat and tidy and 
their gardens so beautiful? What has prompted the pro- 
vision of welfare clinics and centres, domestic science and 
housewifery classes, malnutrition researches and enquiries 
into housing problems? Why are the young people who 
throng our towns and weekly flood the countryside so well 
dressed, orderly and healthy-minded ? Why has the ragged 
street loafer almost entirely disappeared ? Why has even 
acute and prolonged unemployment failed to rot the morale 
of our people? Why do they still—and particularly the 
young among them—face a troubled and uncertain future 
with unbreakable courage and determination ? 


I do not suggest that the schools are entirely responsible 
for these great and beneficent changes. But when I regard 
the social condition of Britain to-day, and note its orderliness, 
sobriety, cleanliness, industry and purposefulness—in spite 
of nearly thirty years of unexampled stress and strain; and 
compare it with the conditions I knew in my youth during 
the early years of this century, I cannot but be aware that 
some profoundly civilising, humanising and elevating force 
has been at work. And I do not think I am far wrong in 
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looks suggesting that the mainspring of that force is to be found in 
of Sir) the nation’s schools. 

H. C. Dent. 
hone As a footnote to this praise for our schools, Sir Herbert 
women | Bryan’s recent answer to another apologist may be quoted : 
a “He is silent as to the teaching of ethics, the foundation of all 
villians education. May it not be that this omission is, to some extent, respon- 
ot onl sible for the appended figures quoted by Sir Samuel Hoare in the House 
yn ak of Commons during the debate on the Criminal Justice Bill ? 

Children of school age guilty of juvenile crime :— 
1934 1935 1936 
knew 11,645 13,873 14,457 
S are Young people under 17 guilty of indictable offences :— 
Over 1935 1936 1937 

25,543 27,126 29,201 
ening How many periods in each week are, in senior rural schools, allotted 
num. to ethics, i.e., moral obligations, responsibility, duty, conduct, the 
rama right ? What system of morality is inculcated ¢ On what foundations 
their of belief and principles are boys and girls taught to base their hopes, 
ppeal their purpose, their conception of duty ?” 

1 the The cost of our education to the State is as follows : 
years Year Cost per head 
their 1928-29 ... hee 1210 5 
and 1936-37... 15 4 5 
pro- 1938-39 (estimated) ... ios 1617 1 
and Since Sir Herbert Bryan’s article was written many of us 
liries | have had direct evidence of the appalling ill-manners and 


who | bad habits of elementary school children. We were glad to 
well | print the reply of the educationalist, but he does not refute 
gged | the case made against our schools.—Ep., N.R. 
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WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION 


WHILE we have been frequently regaled with predictions 
of an impending and inevitable wheat famine, we are algo 
sometimes told, by way of variation, that the nations 
are suffering from over-production and the inconvenience of 
burdensome supplies, for which complaint severe restriction 
of cultivation is advocated. 

While both extremes, scarcity and superabundance, are 
evidence that the ways of nature are past finding out, the 
facts demand a more extended investigation of the subject 
in regard to the immediate prospect and the distant future 
in relation to production as affected by present and probable 
eventual requirements. 

Though it is obvious that supply and demand must 
fluctuate to some extent, it is impossible to judge of ultimate 
results from the data of recent limited periods of time. For 
wheat production can only be assessed by means of a com- 
prehensive survey, embracing agricultural factors, population, 
economic circumstances and dietary customs and changes, 
which in turn are subject to extraneous influences. 

Thus far throughout the history of the human race supply 
has kept pace with demand, notwithstanding occasional 
local deficiences ; but in primitive times these could scarcely 
be regarded as showing incompetence on the part of nature. 
Though wheat is now one of the major components of the 
world’s commerce, the expansion of wheat production has 
not developed in anything like uniform stages. In recent 
seasons alone, for example, we find that in 1928-29 exports 
attained a total of 116,000,000 quarters of 480 Ibs. each, 
but in 1835-36 fell to 62,000,000, the divergency being 
attributable to a variety of causes operating at once, even 
though European countries have endeavoured to curtail 
their dependence on external assistance. In saying this, 
however, it must be remembered that severely adverse 
climatic conditions are capable of damaging an extended 
area in the same degree as a smaller one. Nevertheless a 
period of really unpropitious weather might have had the 
effect of augmenting the import requirements of the U.K. 
and Continent in 1935-36 by as much as 40 or 50 per cent. 

Meanwhile we see that wheat constitutes an indispensable 
staple food for Anglo-Saxons, French, Belgians, Italians and 
Spaniards, who have introduced it to all climates, while 
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rye enjoys a preference in Poland, Finland, Germany, Scan- 
dinavia and portions of Russia. Dissimilarities in per capitum 
consumption of wheat as food being pronounced, the following 
table of examples will prove helpful (a) :— 


AMOUNTS IN BusHELS CONSUMED PER HEAD OF POPULATION 


France 7.20 Belgium... 6.18 Italy ... 6.28 
Hungary... 5.70 ~=Spain ... 5.64 Greece 5.09 
British Isles ... 4.89 Argentina ... 5.50 Chile .-- 5.22 
Australia... 4.91 New Zealand 4.40 Canada 9.99 
U.S.A. 3.68 Germany... 2.50 Poland 
Finland India .. 85 Japan 


The above are averages for 1930 to 1936 inclusive. Though 
Russian consumption is less easily determined, evidence 
suggests something below 9 bushels for wheat and rye jointly. 
While it is difficult in other directions to get meticulous 
accuracy, modern statistical analysis reduces error to a 
minimum, for individual calculations can be compared with 
aggregate results. 


In the British Isles recent years have witnessed a fairly 
constant decline in annual demand for wheat, the total 
dropping from 36,000,000 quarters in 1931-32 to an average 
of 35,800,000 for the seasons 1934-35 and 1935-36, while 
in the succeeding twelve months it was approximately 
only 34,000,000. As in 1900 flour consumption alone was 
about one sack of 280 lbs. per head, each sack representing 
nearly 370 lbs. of wheat, while to-day it is barely 75 per 
cent. of a sack, the relative reduction is impressive. 


Again, in U.S.A. flour utilization was estimated at 
223.9 Ibs. per head in 1898, but at only 175.2 lbs. by 1929, 
though the expansion of population necessitated enhanced 
gross absorption.(b) A similar process has been apparent 
in Canada, the decline, however, being rather less in degree. 
While it might be unwise to ascribe the phenomenon to any 
one cause, the fall in consumption has been affected by 
improved standards of living, availability of other foods, 
- the repercussions of the less arduous conditions of physical 
abour. 


Where rye is eaten, there is a commensurate diminution 
in consumption of wheat, though modifications may come 
from fashion and inclination. Meanwhile, though perhaps 
a temporary development, the demand for wheaten flour in 
Germany advanced from 22,600,000 sacks in 1932-33 to 
29,000,000 in 1936-37, and if a comparable movement were to 
operate permanently in the other rye-producing countries 
likewise, the annual Continental demand for wheat might be 
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augmented by 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 quarters, exclusive 
of Russia. 

But the greatest potential wheat market is among 
the coloured races. India, for example, with a population of 
now well over 350,000,000, consumes roughly only about 
43,000,000 to 46,000,000 quarters per annum, and is largely 
dependent on native crops, though a liberal harvest permits 
of moderate exports, especially when favourable markets 
conduce thereto. 

Recent average production in India was about 44,000,000 
quarters, but in 1938 the record of 50,000,000(c) quarters 
was reached. As current utilization for all purposes approxi- 
mates to as little as .85 bushels per head, it will be realized 
that if this were increased to merely 2.50 bushels (just half 
the Swiss rate of consumption), India would become an 
importer on a gigantic scale unless cultivation were trebled— 
an improbable consummation. 

In the northern Farthest East there is also scope for 
development, for Japan consumes no more than .58 bushels 
per capitum, though the Chinese are responsible, according to 
circumstances, for 3 to 4 bushels, China being normally one 
of the world’s largest wheat producers, the harvest frequently 
exceeding that of U.S.A. in volume. While it is true that 
rice is a prominent article of diet, it does not always compete 
directly with wheat, considering the divergent forms taken 
by these cereals when cooked. Remembering the con- 
dition of the majority of Chinese communities, it seems 
probable that in slightly altered circumstances the individual 
demand might approach that of Bulgaria, let us say, where 
each inhabitant consumes 6.35 bushels. Against this there 
is the fact that production per acre, though superior to that 
of leading exporting countries, is capable of being increased, 
if only in a minor degree. Meanwhile, the combined popula- 
tion of China, Manchukuo and the Japanese Empire being 
somewhere round 530,000,000, the daily consumption of a 
single round of bread per person is capable of exerting a 
startling effect on the international statistical position. 
Again, as a quarter of 480 lbs. comprises 8 bushels, 2 bushels 
per capitum among each 400,000,000 people represents an 
aggregate of 100,000,000 quarters—a reflection easily applied, 
with modifications, to Asia’s millions. 

The Southern Hemisphere offers a more complex variety 
of factors for consideration. In Africa south of the equator, 
the human element consists mainly of native black races, with 
a sprinkling too of lighter coloured Asiatics, as well as some 
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two million settlers of European origin ; so it is not surprising 
that wheat consumption in the South African Union is only 
1.68 bushels per head, the Whites accounting for the major 

rtion. While conditions in tropical and sub-tropical climates 
are not parallel with those obtaining in temperate zones, 
nevertheless among South African “natives” the principal 
competitor with wheat consists of roughly ground maize 
and coarse cereals, though given congenial economic and 
other circumstances wheaten flour would almost certainly 
supplant these familiar staples. 

On the other side is the question of production, for while 
the earth’s population is continually expanding, its surface 
cannot increase. Furthermore, though it has been freely 
assumed that scientific discoveries will result in yields per 
acre being raised, experts are not excessively optimistic 
respecting immediate prospects. Quite the reverse, in fact. 
Instruction can, of course, be given in regard to employment 
of fertilizers, and in selection of soil and seed most conducive 
to favourable results, while assistance can also be requisitioned 
in combating the ravages of disease and parasitic infestation. 

This is illustrated by the fact that under the feudal system 
during the later Middle Ages, the customary yield per acre 
in England averaged about 9 bushels per acre on peasant’s 
holdings, though any portion of the estate held in demesne 
by the lord of the manor, assisted by the obligatory service 
of villeins and other retainers, gave a slightly superior return, 
whereas production now commonly exceeds 30 bushels an 
acre. Primitive methods naturally have their corollary 
in deficient returns, as experienced by Italian immigrants 
in Argentina forty years ago. Their low standard of living 
enabled them to subsist on their meagre rewards, though the 
effects of their impecuniosity was shown in an extremely 
low production per hectare. Improved economic status, 
coupled with agricultural and general education, has since 
enabled them, however, in propitious seasons, to augment 
the unit yield by thirty, fifty and even one hundred per 
cent. 

Other parts of the world still suffer from inadequate 
knowledge and insufficient means; but though some im- 
provement may be expected in the near future, certain 
regions will never lend themselves to liberal productivity, 
unless at unwarrantable expense or as the result of some 
unforeseen scientific discovery. It must be remembered 
that wheat cultivation has to compete with other forms 
of husbandry in using available land, as in Australia ; though 
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the Commonwealth could increase production considerably 
by a more generous application of fertilizers, a policy only 
feasible during periods of high prices. 

In Canada conditions scarcely indicate the desirability of 
greatly extending the area devoted to the premier cereal, 
for the Prairie Provinces are subjected to recurrent droughts, 
and though their effect may be partly mitigated by scheme 
already started, many farmers now prefer forms of agriculture 
less uncertain; but the structure of Canadian economy js 
undergoing metamorphosis, owing to rapid progress in the 
sphere of manufacturing industry and mining. Mining 
alone is daily attracting fresh investors and workers, new 
undertakings being continually promoted ; while forestry, 
lumbering, fisheries and oil production are all growing in 
importance. These developments denote the expansion of 
the town population. This will compel farmers to adopt 
mixed farming, especially under a_ protectionist régime, 
to supply the diverse requirements of a rapidly growing 
people, who will expect a sufficiency of meat, eggs, butter, 
cheese, milk, fruit, vegetables, honey and even flowers, 
Many of these products might conceivably prove much more 
remunerative and less hazardous than cereals, while at the 
same time diversity minimizes the risk of total loss. 

In the United States the day of facile and negligent culture 
has passed, while in the three years 1934, 1935 and 1936 


the harvest fell short of national requirements, and the [ 
deficiencies of the ‘“‘ dust bowl” appear to have become a { 
permanent menace, wasteful and perfunctory methods having | 


produced: aridity. In other directions also we must expect 
retrogression from wheat cultivation as a separate and 
individual industry. 

As a pioneer crop the cereal has pre-eminent virtues, 
especially where prairie farming has been feasible, though it 
is obviously inadvisable to place entire dependence upon it; 
but the primary motive for allotting it less prominence is 
that modified environment and changing conditions will 
render it more expedient and remunerative to devote increas- 
ing attention to alternative activities. 

While in such producing areas as North and South America, 
Russia and Australia, it is improbable that the States con- 
cerned will intentionally raise less than required for their 
own consumption and seed, on the other hand they are even 
less likely to adapt their economy to our convenience. In 


Russia the population is expanding at the rate of 3,000,000 | 


per annum, while apart from multiplication of mouths 
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throughout the world, there are possibilities of immensely 
enhanced absorption due to other causes. 

It is difficult to dogmatise regarding future per capitum 
consumption among the white races, except to say that in 
countries where it has been heaviest some abatement may 
occur, due to the improved status of the proletariat. For 
some reasons, wheat consumption in France has declined in 
recent years, even since 1936, a less marked reduction operat- 
ing in England also; and though this might be counter- 
balanced by rye losing its former prestige in certain regions, 
the change-over could be met by appropriate adaptations of 
agricultural practice. Meanwhile, we may probably assume 
that throughout the major portion of Europe, in Canada, 
U.S.A., South America, Australia, New Zealand, China, 
Egypt and among white races in Africa it is extremely 
unlikely that utilization will ever be much below the present 
per head. 

Wheat is chiefly used as human food, but in most countries 
some 30 per cent. of the berry, in the form of bran, etc., is 
consumed on farms by livestock, including poultry, while 
a further considerable proportion is employed for this purpose 
with the flour content; and this accounts for occasional 
lack of precision in consumption statistics. 

While the foregoing remarks are not intended to lay 
down any rules, enough has been said, perhaps, to illustrate 
the fact that it is questionable whether there is valid justifica- 


tion for assuming that there will be over-production of 
wheat for any length of time. 


While recognising that some backward portions of the 
globe have to make very appreciable progress before their 
style of living approximates to that of Western Europe and 
North America, there is no inherent obstacle to a relatively 
rapid advance ; so that there is manifestly no improbability 
in the world’s annual consumption being increased to 
150,000,000 to 200,000,000(d) quarters within a generation. 
While there is little doubt respecting capacity to produce 
the requisite volume, the question might conceivably arise, 
however, as to whether this would entail neglect of other 
branches of agriculture, and on what terms it would be 
deemed advantageous, nor is the addition indicated by any 
means the limit of potential expansion. 

It is, of course, quite possible that in the interim the 
position may be substantially modified. Though it is clear 
that research and invention may result in augmenting nature’s 
fecundity, no dependence can be placed on such anticipations, 
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so that precedent does not furnish any reliable guide as to the 
future, though we may repeat that where any section of map. 
kind has access to a liberal and varied dietary, bread cop. 
sumption would probably be on a lower actual scale than 
when necessity renders it the principal ingredient of nutrition, 

For the present the earth’s population continues to multiply, 
as it has done in past centuries; while, notwithstanding q 
declining birth-rate in some countries, general conditions will 
probably involve steady expansion for many years, and taking 
this factor in conjunction with other considerations, it is quite 
conceivable that pressure on wheat supplies may become 
inconveniently apparent during the lifetime of some now 
reading these lines. 


H. N. 


LONDON LORE 


Curtovs origin of the church of St. Martin Ludgate : Geoffrey 


of Monmouth, who became Bishop of St. Asaph in 1152, 


wrote a history in which he tells of the great deeds of Cadwalla, 
a British king who reigned for forty-eight years in the seventh 
century and obtained many notable victories over the pagan 
Saxons. 


When he died the Britons embalmed his body, encased it | 


in a complete suit of brass armour and mounted it on a 
brazen horse. This they set up over the western gate of 
London, to be a perpetual source of terror to the Saxons, 
and built beneath it a church dedicated to St. Martin, wherein 
to offer prayers for Cadwalla’s soul. 


We need not worry unduly about this portentous monster ; 


no Londoner has ever recorded having seen it and no Welsh 
army came within hundreds of miles of London for at least 
a century before Cadwalla died. It is, in fact, just a little 
invention on the good bishop’s part and doubtless gave great 
satisfaction to his fellow countrymen. 


C. P. 
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WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


September 1, 1939 

In this village, which is two hours by train from London, 
we realised that the Germans meant business yesterday. 
Our position is privileged. Colonel Blore, the principal land- 
owner here, has a son in some Government office and so, of 
course, we expect him to have inside news. When we heard 
that his very antique and infirm mother was coming down 
fom London in an ambulance we knew that war was 
inevitable, though not all of us knew just what that would 
involve. Mrs. Iggulden, however, had no doubts: “I say 
to me darter when she come to do for me that we’d soon show 
them Germans we wouldn’t have their nonsense. ’Itler, 
indeed! ’’ There was a feeling of thrill when the gun arrived, 
the searchlight had been in position some days with a bored 
territorial N.C.O. in charge. He and his men had already 
dug themselves in and were quartered at the Pig and Whistle, 
where the new hop-pickers hut makes a very good messroom 
for them. 

To-day we had no time to go and hang over the gate and 
try to attract the attention of the sentry, for the London 
children began to arrive. 

Our village is grouped with several others, children 
coming to this neighbourhood arrived in train loads at the 
main line station and were brought to the church-room to be 
sorted. Colonel Blore and his neighbour, Lady Triskett, 
had done their work thoroughly. The children were fed, 
medically inspected and driven away to their billets. Here 
the real fun began. Mrs. Iggulden was the first trouble. 
“Yes, miss, I did say I would ’ave a little girl but I am 85 ; 
me darter she says to me, ‘ Mum, you can’t do it.’ No, Miss, 
really I can’t.” ‘‘ Oh, but Mrs. Iggulden, you did say that 
you would and I have such a nice little girl for you, do come 
out and look at her.”’ 

“No, Miss, really I can’t. Me darter she say I can’t.” 
The billeter, murmuring something about compulsion, 
withdrew. 

Quite different was the result at the Oast House, a size- 
able farm converted to villadom. 

‘* Children,” said Mrs. Cray, “‘ three children ; no, I can’t. 
Yes I know I said I would, but I didn’t think there would be 
a war. And now there is and my boy is rejoining his post 
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abroad. Have you actually got the three children? They 
are outside ? Oh, my dear, I can’t send them away, ‘am 


look nice children. Can you let me have a helper ? Yo, Ce 
can? Well, that is all right. Come in children.” The § gensit 
billeter hurried back for a helper, who was instantly found, — woul 
but when she got back with her Mrs. Cray had become go § and! 
attached to the children that she wanted no help at all, § that, 
That evening, when one little girl broke down in tears at bed. J for t 
time, Mrs. Cray took her into her own bed for the night. a m 

Altogether, the children are happy enough. They were | Miss 
a good class and exhibited no overwhelming surprise at . 
finding themselves in cottages without bathrooms. One | jittl 
dark story is told. A teacher with three children billeted — can 
in a large but servantless and very feckless house, gave one | Gen 
look at the accommodation and walked out. ‘‘ Quite right,” , 
said the village, “‘ that will show Mrs. Brown.” put 
September 3, 1939 wou 

Mrs. Iggulden has carried her point; she is 85 and her | said 
cottage has been spared from billeting. She therefore has — 01 
had leisure to attend to the war and when I called upon her | to ; 
to-day, after evening church, she spoke of public events, 

She has a wireless, but she is more apt to listen to her} anc 
daughter’s interpretation of what is said than to attend to 

it herself. As her daughter is idiotic, the result is often very Fg, 
confused. 

“Did you hear the King’s speech ?” she said. “I did, yy 
it was fine; ’e just said that it was all ‘Itler’s fault and that | ple 
we must go and catch him.” I suggested that this was not | , 
at all what the King had said, His Majesty having avoided s 
all reference to Hitler. “I ’erd ’im,” said Mrs. Iggulden, . 
“and me darter ’erd ‘im; ‘ We’ve got to catch that ’Itler,’ 

’e said.” Cl 

All yesterday and to-day we have been receiving mothers ™ 
and their children. They were much more “ upset” than tt 
the older children who came Friday. Some of them were 
hardly more than children themselves. They were very 8 
grateful for kindness and hospitality, but we thought they 
would certainly try to go back home pretty soon. “T'll i 
never forget what you done for me, miss,” said one sobbing ( 
matron of 20, flinging herself across the bosom of our prettiest s 
billeting officer. She was the mother of Syd, aged 2, who if 
was a pickle. ‘‘ Don’t leave that child here, miss,” said an 8 

old gentleman, “I’d shake him; I'd rather have a mother I 
with her little gurrl or a small baby.” So Syd and his tearful V 
parent were placed in a family where older children could g 
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look after him. ‘‘ Our Liz u’ll see to ’im, that she will,”’ said 
the ample cottage woman who finally accepted the pair. 

Confusion was made at one moment by Miss Hart, our 
sensitive spinster. “‘ Oh, Lady Triskett, I know I said I 
would take two little girls, but I think I would rather change 
and have a mother and baby,” she bleated. ‘“ You can’t do 
that, Miss Hart,” said Lady Triskett briskly, “‘ you are down 
for two little girls and two little girls you will have.” ‘ But 
a mother and baby are so much more touching,” quavered 
Miss Hart. 

“T can’t help that ; you asked for two little girls and two 
little girls you will get.’”” And so she did. Not many people 


| can stand up to Lady Triskett, who is the wife of a retired 


General and accustomed to command. 

To-day we were enlivened by an air-raid warning which 
put us all on our mettle. “I always did say that “Itler 
would come arter us if we didn’t go arter ’im a bit quicker,” 
said Mrs. Iggulden, looking over her gate at the village scene, 
so much more animated than usual. ‘‘ What we got to do is 
to go and find ’im.” 

Six splendid bombers had passed over us in the morning 
and the weak-spirited were afraid they were Germans. 

“Germans,” said old Mr. Boob, “ they’d never dare come 
ere not now we got our gun.” 

Mrs. Iggulden, crossed arms and, as usual, looking at the 
village street, had a comment to make. “It’s no use them 
planes buzzing about at Didlington; it’s “Itler they’ve got 
to go arter.” 


September 4, 1939 

Rumour was busy all day. The Germans had bombed 
Chatham. We had brought down 50 of their planes, we 
had brought down five of their planes, they had done some 
damage, they had done no damage, and much more to 
this effect. 


September 6, 1939 

The village was not impressed by the leaflet dropping. 
“Fat lot them Germans will think of a lot of bits of paper. 
Oo is it writes it all ; sayin’ we are not fighting the Germans,” 
said Mrs. Iggulden. ‘‘ What we got all this fuss in Didlington 
if we are not fighting them Germans. ’Oo is sinking our 
ships. ’Oo are we fighting, I’d like to know?” The people 
here are very upset about the Poles and want to know what 
we are doing to help them. They suppose the Government 
gentlemen know best, but they are unhappy. 
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September 10. 

War has been going on for a week, and we have, so far, 
done nothing to relieve the pressure on Poland, which jg 
rapidly being overrun by the huge German machine. Our 
village is disturbed by this, and Colonel Blore had to answer 
many questions after Church this morning. Being puzzled 
himself, he could not say more than “I don’t know what 
they are up to. Id feel ashamed if I met a Pole, that’s all,” 

Lady Triskett was ruder—‘‘a lot of old women,” she 
said, referring presumably to the Government. 

On my way home I called on Mrs. Iggulden. I found her 
in a reminiscent mood. 

“When I were a little girl,” she said, “‘ that *Itler ’e ’ad 
a war an’ ’e took a lot of something as belonged to Queen 
Alexandra.” 

This, disentangled, seemed to refer to the Prussian attack 
on Denmark in 1864. So I.asked how she knew about it. 

‘““My aunt she were maid with a foreign lady, she were 
near to the fighting an’ she told me. She went on awful 
ebout ’Itler, she did.” “ But,” said I, “‘ that war happened 
25 years before Hitler was born. He wasn’t responsible that 
time.” ‘‘ Then there was another ’Itler, miss,” said Mrs. 
Iggulden. “ Tf it wasn’t this “Itler, it was another one. They 
always ° as plenty of ’°em in Germany. My aunt say whether 
its “Itler and Germans or just Germans and no ’Itler it was all 
the same to Queen Alexandra. Germans and ’Itler, ’Itler and 
Germans, they be all one and the same,” said Mrs. Iggulden, 
thus unconsciously repeating the recent words of General 
Goering. . 

September ll. 

Walking through the village this morning, I was hailed by 
Colonel Blore. He was chuckling over a joke against himself 
—against all of us. Last evening (Sunday), it appears that 
a number of the parents of the children so carefully placed 
in safety by a paternal Government had descended on Little 
Didlington and had carried their offspring off to London. 

The cottagers are not sorry to have their homes to them- 
selves, while the owners of large houses openly rejoice at being 
freed from a very grave responsibility, but it is certainly an 
anti-climax after all our trouble, for there is no one here, 
except Mrs. Iggulden, who has not put herself, or himself, 
out to make the children happy. They themselves seem sorry 
_ to go. They had had ten delightful days in perfect weather. 
How the parents will manage them in London with no schools 
and no “ pictures,” I can’t imagine, but it would be wise to 
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leave the matter to settle itself, and not to rush in with fresh 
schemes. After all, the parents are responsible, and it will 
do them no harm to be “ on their own” with their families 
for a change. 

To-day we spent collecting the furniture that we had lent 
to those who were short of it. I wonder what will happen 
to the London teachers who are down here. Their school is 
to open to-morrow, using our village building for half the day. 
They will not have half the children they so carefully brought 
down here on September 1. This failure of Didlington to 
keep a hold of the children has added to the general uneasiness 
here, almost as though it were another piece of mismanage- 
ment. The designers of the grandiose evacuation plan 
merely failed to take account of the psychology of our 
working-class mothers. 

September 14. 

We had an informal district meeting to-day of billeters 
from the immediate neighbourhood, in order to count our 
blessings and take stock of the present state of our refugees. 
About 30 per cent. of them have gone back to their homes, a 
much larger proportion of adults than children, for the 
secondary schools and the children who came with teachers 
have all stayed. As a general rule, the most undesirable 
people have gone, in some cases leaving wreckage behind 
them. We have been lucky in this village, but Hurstmoor, 
next door to us, had a crowd of poisonous and disreputable 
people, with really horribly dirty children. It was a shock 
to hear that after all the care and money lavished on the 
schools and on “ Health” service, there should be any in 
such a state. But the greatest difficulties have come from 
the teachers who came in charge of them. Nearly everyone 
here who has lent a cottage or given room to a teacher has 
had unpleasant experiences. 

One more thing should be noted. A lot of children who 
came with the secondary schools are much better off than 
the people they are billeted on. The householder, who has 
made a great effort to house and feed them, and who is very 
much out of pocket over the affair, has to listen to complaints 
about accommodation and food from young people whose 
parents can afford to come down by car on Sundays and take 
them out for a spin. We have not a few of these well-to-do 
paupers in Didlington, and we don’t like it at all. We think 
that the Government should make such parents pay the 
boarding-school fees that we pay for our own families. 
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“THE SPIRIT OF THE WEST” 


Ir was Mrs. ‘‘ Hardware”? Todd who started the talk about 
statues. Mrs. Todd, with the money her husband had made 
- selling binder twine and hog fencing at his store on Willow. 
dale’s main street, had taken a trip to Europe for culture’s sake, 


“They have statues in ALL those too, too, quaint old. — of & 
world cities,’ Mrs. Todd gushed into the deferential ears > the 
of the Ladies Aid. jee-ust a-DORED those statues. A 
bee-utifully dignified, you know, and SO inspiring. Here § of © 
in our rural Western Canada we are SO apt to forget that — pero 
life MUST have inspiration. We ig-NORE the need of the — sho¥ 
soul for bee-uty, it seems to me, and I jee-ust WON’T rest, f deve 
my dears, until we have a statue of our VERY own, here in f had 
Willowdale.” hors 

The good ladies allowed themselves to catch the zsthetical J sch¢ 
infection and the next thing we knew there was a Culture f had 
Club formed with the resolved purpose of planting a statue Fact! 
in the centre of our pocket handkerchief park behind the — °P 
railway depot, and the avowed intention of this enterprise | of 1 
was that the Willowdale citizenry in general were to derive 
inspiration from the contemplation of the said statue. if 7 

“ D’ye figger they'll maybe get one o’ these here nood — yo 
wimmin things?” asked Stent, the depot baggage man, 
with just a little too much interest. He must have heard — me 
Mrs. “ Hardware”’ Todd speaking about “ those too, too 
a-DOR-able goddesses.” 

However, the Culture Club managed to get that hard- | wl 
headed old body, Mrs. Calkins, to associate herself with their at 
number, and it was a step in the right direction when they — th 
elected her the club’s secretary. th 

“IT don’t just see the sense to all this,” Mrs. Calkins said > st 
briskly, “‘ but if you’re bound an’ set to go stickin’ a statue 0 
up, I claim you should at least get something suitable to al 
Willowdale an’ forget this nonsense about heavenly shapes r 
Mrs. Todd has bin tattlin’ around.” 

So the Culture Club discussed the matter at no short 
length and agreed that the statue was to be something that ¥ 


would enshrine the spirit of the west, appropriate to a pioneer 
settlement like Willowdale. Indeed, they decided that the 
statue was to bear that very inscription: ‘‘ The Spirit of 
_the West.” 

““T reckon I know what kind o’ masonry they want,” 
Lem the barber said. “‘ With that moniker, the right an’ 
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proper thing to do is erect a large brown whisky jug on a 
estal 
But the women were serious, and the next we heard they 
were considering that the proper interpretation would be a 
up of pioneers around a covered wagon. 


m. 
tn “ A far better notion o’ pioneerin’ could be had by showin’ 
the figure of an Indian buck shootin’ an arrow into the britches 


of an Old John Farmer,” one of Lem’s customers suggested 
then. 


So At the next Culture Club meeting, Mrs. Oliver Capp, wife 
Here § of Capp’s Departmental Store and Willowdale’s most pros- 
that § perous business, wondered audibly if the statue should not 
‘the — show a likeness of someone who had worked hard in the 
rest, f development of our progressive little city. The other ladies 


had an instant mental picture of Oliver Capp astride a white 
horse, and they knew that Mrs. Capp had suggested the 
scheme with her husband’s glorification in mind. Mr. Capp 


ical 

ure f had been the town’s first mayor and was always a most 
tue F active booster for Willowdale, this permitting him to line his 
the f capacious pockets with, perhaps, a little more than his share 


of the community’s coin. 

“ Well, it’s an idea, anyway,” mused Mrs. Calkins. ‘“ An’ 
if you’re goin’ to consider gettin’ personal like that, why— 
you'll just have to stick up a statue of little Eph Laidler.” 

“Eph Laidler!”’ chorused the ladies, a blend of amaze- 
ment and indignation in their voices. 

“That’s who I said,” Mrs. Calkins nodded emphatically. 
“Tf you'll just stop a minute an’ consider, you'll understand 
why I said it, too. Why, there wouldn’t be no Willowdale 
at all if it hadn’t been for Eph Laidler! He came here when 
there was nothin’ but Indians and coyotes in this part 0’ 
the country, an’ he homesteaded right where we have our 
streets and stores an’ homes now. He’s the original pioneer 
o this town an’ district, so if you’re going to get personal 
an’ put any likenesses on this statue thing, little Eph is the 
man who qualifies for the job!” 

There was a stricken silence. 

“Oh, but Mrs. Calkins,” bleated Mrs. Capp then. “ It 
would be a disgrace! Eph Laidler... .” 

A gleam came into Mrs. Calkins’ eye. 

“T don’t see nothin’ disgraceful about it, Mrs. Capp! 
Eph Laidler is as decent a man as you'll find anywhere an’ 
you know it. Maybe he isn’t as well off as some, if that’s 
what you mean, but that’s no mark against him that I can 
see. He’s a good little soul, is Eph, an’ I repeat that he’s 
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the only man who can be considered if you’re set on puttin’ 
someone’s likeness on this statue.” 

The ladies stirred uneasily. All that Mrs. Calkins saiq 
was true; little Eph had the distinction of being the earliest 
settler of Willowdale, but the tobacco-chewing, happy-go. 
lucky little man was decidedly not the type to immortalige 
in stern stone. 

Eph Laidler had been nothing but a failure all his life, 
if one measured success with the yardstick of material gain 
and position. He had half starved on his homestead, as he 
humorously remembered for the benefit of the hangers-on at 
Lem’s barber shop, and after other homesteaders came to 
the district Eph was quite content to work for them as a 
farm hand. Then a distant relative died and left a tidy for. 
tune to Eph, and with this windfall the little man got married 
to a teen-aged girl and the censored pair took a holiday of 
several months’ duration, coming back and building a store 
on Willowdale’s infantile main street with the remains of 
the legacy. But Eph could not grasp the mysteries of com. 
merce ; he and his warm-hearted wife were much too generous 
to bother about an exact system of profits, and in a few years 
creditors seized the business and Eph became a clerk in 
another man’s store—Oliver Capp’s, as a matter of fact. 
The popular story of his dismissal from this position has it 
that one day Mr. Capp caught Eph giving a customer a fair 
deal! Another lucky legacy, his wife’s this time, gave them 
enough capital to buy four milk cows, and since then Eph 
and his cheery mate and their always-increasing horde of 
hilarious children have been running a shoe-string dairy. 
They cannot hope to compete with the fully modern Climax 
Creamery, financed by Mr. Capp, but Eph has a group of 
friends and well-wishers who each buy a quart or two of milk 
from him daily, and with the nickels and dimes he receives 
from this source the family somehow manage to get enough 
to eat. 

In his manure-spattered overalls and patched shirt, his 
hatless head crowned with a ridiculously healthy mop of 
orange-coloured hair that has never achieved the dignity of 
greyness, Eph is distinctly not the sort to model in marble 
and put on a pedestal as an inspiration to all. 

The ladies squirmed over Mrs. Calkins’ suggestion. 

“Mind you, though,” concluded that astute female, 
enjoying the consternation she was causing Mrs. Capp, “1 
don’t for one minute think that the statue has to be a likeness 
of anyone.” 
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Gratefully the rest agreed with her, and the town heard 
with no little satisfaction that Oliver Capp’s heavy-jowled 
countenance was not to become a graven image to frown 
forever upon Willowdale from the eminence of the depot park. 

That same day the ladies decided on the nature of the 
statue. They believed that “ The Spirit of the West ” theme 
would be most suitably interpreted by having a life-sized 

of a farmer standing in a noble pose, his resolute glance 
facing westward and his brawny hands firmly grasping the 
handles of a deep-bladed breaking plough. 

“T guess it’s about as sensible as any,” commented Mrs. 
Calkins when the discussion was closed. ‘‘ Now, the next 
thing is to get the money to pay for it.” 

She and two other ladies were named a committee to 
canvass the town and ask for donations, while Mrs. Todd 
was to write to an Eastern marble and granite company 
and learn the cost of the piece of art that was to stand in our 
midst and radiate culture. 

The initial canvass did not net the committee a great 
deal, the ladies totalling their collections and finding that 
the business people and housewives had yielded $94.10 
towards the good cause. So the committee went to the local 
weekly newspaper office and secured the promise of the editor 
to publish the list of donors, with the amount donated opposite 
each name, and with this unpunishable form of blackmailing 
to back up their demands, the ladies went around again and 
realised an additional $218.35. 

‘We'll probably need more,” they decided, so the Culture 
Club sponsored a Statue Ball, raffled off a quilt they hurriedly 
made, offered the public a sale of home cooking and wound 
up their campaign by collecting all the local talent that 
would co-operate and staging a Grand Concert, this last being 
ruined by Nick Arychuk, a Ukrainian farmer in possession 
of a glorious bass voice, who lost his temper at the nervous 
lady who tried to play his accompaniment and swore at her 
first in bad English and then in good Russian and stamped 
furiously out of the hall. 

These multifarious activities netted the club another 
$147.20, making a grand total of $459.65. 

“That should see us through nicely,” said the ladies, 
and they rested on their laurels. 

Then came the fatal last meeting, urgently called by 
Mrs. “‘ Hardware’ Todd, who was almost in tears. 

“T’m SO upset, my dears, at the perfectly HORR-ible 
news I have for you.” 
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She produced the letter received from the Eastern firm 
to which she had written about the statue. 

“Someone else will jee-ust HAVE to read it,” moaned 
Mrs. Todd. 

Mrs. Capp took the letter and read aloud. 

““* Very deeply appreciate your interesting inquiry of 
the 18th ultimo. . . . We are the agents for a reputable 
Italian house specialising in this work and have been jn 
touch with this firm concerning your requirements. ., , 
We are most happy to be able to quote you the exceedingly 
low price of $8,000.00 for the statue-piece, f.o.b. the train 
at Montreal. . . . We can quote you a blanket price, covering 
the cost of the statue-piece, the shipping charges, the expense 
of building a suitable foundation and installing the piece 
thereon, of only $13,500.00... .’” 

Mrs. Todd shrilled above the pandemonium that followed. 

“* Read the last sentence! DO read the LAST sentence! ” 

So Mrs. Capp read the last sentence :— 

““* We are confident that our prices are the lowest you 
will be able to obtain in Canada’! ” 

It was tragically decided that the town of Willowdale 
would have to struggle along without the cultural influence 
of a statue displaying a man and a plough. 

** We’ve bin made the laughin’ stock o’ town! ”’ said one 
indignant lady. ‘I move we disband this here club!” 

“IT second that motion,” chimed in her crony. “ Just 
wait till the men hear about this!” 

“My dears. I’m SO mortified !”’ sobbed Mrs. Todd. 

Before the President could put the motion before the 
meeting, Mrs. Capp interrupted. 

“What about the money?” she demanded. ‘“ What 
about the $459.65 we collected for ‘ The Spirit of the West ’ ?” 

It was at this moment that Mrs. Calkins rose to her feet. 

““T got a suggestion to make,” that sensible lady said, 
smiling at them all. “‘ I guess maybe you all know that we 
had a fire in Willowdale this mornin’. It was little Eph 
Laidler’s house. Poor Eph an’ his wife an’ kids are practically 
out in the street, destitute, an’ don’t know which way to turn 
to better themselves.” Mrs. Calkins beamed at the Culture 
Club. There was something contagious about the way she 
did it, and some of the other ladies began to beam, too. 
** Y’know, I wouldn’t be a bit surprised that $459.65 would 
set up them Laidlers more comfortable than they’ve. bin for 
years!” 


Kerry Woop. 
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STORY-TELLING AND LAUGHTER 


Ong of the most universal of human instincts is the love of 
a story. It is at its strongest in childhood and for several 
years—that is till about 13—it is doubtful if any normal child 
learns anything abstract that can be called an idea except 
by experience of a concrete kind or by a story. 

The greatest stories told are the Parables in the New 
Testament. Next to them some in the Old Testament; and 
along with them the Odyssey of Homer. But in this article 
I am concerned not with great stories but with those that 
make people laugh—funny stories. It is a subject of great 
interest because laughter itself is a fascinating theme. A great 
thinker has said, ‘‘ Laughter is given us to save us from all 
going mad.” With that thought in our minds we will look 
into the question of a funny story: what makes it funny, 
and whether we can discern any rules or principles for the 
guidance of those who with a good memory for stories spend 
a considerable portion of their earthly pilgrimage in telling 
them. For it is a tragic fact that a great many good stories 
are spoilt in the telling. 

Perhaps an instance will elucidate the point. Many years 
ago the rector of a Midland parish used to tell a tale of the 
great Lord Shaftesbury, whom we connect with the beneficent 
Factory Acts of the last century. The narrative seems to 
have been founded on fact but amplified. His lordship was 
speaking in aid of a fund for building a church somewhere, 
though being of a Quakerish temperament he was disposed to 
do it on the cheap. So early in his speech he insisted that 
the simpler the externals of worship were the better; and 
went on, “‘ For my part I would sooner be alone with Lydia 
by the riverside... A voice from the audience, “I 
daresay you would, old boy.” How the eminent and very 
earnest philanthropist dealt with this interruption we are not 
told. But as told by the said rector, whose laugh was 
infinitely contagious, the legend would set a group of elderly 
public men to a helpless plight of laughter. Yet the legend 
told with gusto to a lady fell as flat as a pancake. She was 
shocked ! 

i; That is a want of humour. But is there a man alive who 
knows what humour 

One thing is clear. A story to be effective must suit the 

audience. There must be in the teller a certain natural 
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sympathy with his listeners which enables him to gauge to 
a nicety not only what kind of story will suit but how fag 
or slow it should be told. This belongs to the delicate quality 
of tact and to disregard it as some public speakers and even 
preachers do, is an offence against taste—another word 
which is useful for starting a discussion if other topics fail, 

I suppose that in both respects a story to a large audience 
ought to be adapted to the lowest level of intelligence among 
those who are present, as well as of knowledge. People 
who have done a deal of class-teaching sometimes—not 
always—acquire an uncanny faculty of perceiving when a 
portion of the audience is falling behind the rest in taking in 
what is being said ; just as some on entering a room detect 
the presence of a cat though the animal may be invisible to 
the eye. 

Hence a dilemma. What is the speaker to do? If he 
harks back and recapitulates the point that has been missed 
the livelier residuum are apt to be bored and give up listening, 
If he disregards the stagnant ruck he gives up all attempt 
at persuading them. 

This leads to a subject of no little importance, though I 
am sorry to say it has never received more than scant atten- 
tion ; it is the duty of the story-teller to the semi-deaf. By 
that term I mean the kind of deafness which begins commonly 
among men at about 60 years of age. My impression is that 
fewer women of that age are semi-deaf than men; but I 
may be wrong and the point is unimportant. A great many 
kind-hearted people in this England of ours are grossly 
unimaginative and cannot for the life of them perceive what 
the person they are talking to is thinking about or feeling. 
A semi-deaf becomes aware at a dinner or luncheon table 
that a good story is being told, but he has missed the begin- 
ning and cannot catch up what it is about till it is too late. 
Nothing is much more distressing to the afflicted listener. 
The tragedy of deafness is in the partial severance of the 
sufferer from his fellow-men. Every fresh proof of the fact 
is a fresh wound to one who has been wounded already for 
several years. He knows he has missed something good, for 
he sees the company’s inextinguishable laughter. But what 
ishe todo? He has noted in his palmy days what a nuisance 
it is when a story has to be repeated for the benefit of only 
one hearer, and so he refrains out of consideration for others 
and while those others are hilarious he is a sadder man than 
before. The fault is entirely with the story-teller. 


For there are two rules which every schoolboy ought to 
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be taught. (1) If the talk is general and the semi-deaf 

son present is not too deaf, be careful to catch his attention 
before the story begins, and then take care that he catches 
the name or names of those whose doings are to be recounted. 
Remember that a name may be very difficult to catch because 
nothing in the context necessarily suggests it. To mumble 
the name is fatal; it is like writing important numbers, in 
aletter to a short-sighted friend, illegibly—a crime of constant 
occurrence. (2) Look towards the deaf listener the whole 
sory through, and don’t be numbered among the blundering 
crowd who just before the point of the story turn away to 
make sure the rest of the party are catching it. What he 
does make certain is that the deaf listener loses it, just having 
been worked up to eagerness of expectation. I am thinking 
of the offender as he, because women seldom offend in this 

uliarly wanton and disastrous fashion. They are more 
sympathetic than men, and far less liable to fall into the 
abyss of anecdotage. 


That expressive word recalls to my mind a remarkable 
pathological case of a really interesting talker who suddenly 
became a grievous bore simply because after years of teaching 
in a Public School he had amassed a huge store of schoolboy 
“howlers,” and something happened when he was about 50 
which left him the helpless victim of his own memory ; that 
is to say, when he had told one he was obliged to go on 
mercilessly piling others on to it, utterly unable to perceive 
that he was boring his hearers most heinously. Now it so 
happened that a friend who in earlier years had greatly 
enjoyed X’s talk arranged a walking tour of three days’ 
length and found soon after starting that something worse 
than any “‘sea-change’’ had taken place since he had seen 
X last, and he went to bed “ dreaming on things to come.” 
For one more day he stuck it out and then found some 
excuse—a whiter lie never fell from human lips—for a hurried 
departure back to the “‘ dust and din and steam of town.” 


But even this tragedy of a mental upset had a humorous 
sequel. The same X not long after came for his August 
holiday to lodgings near Y, another unsuspecting friend, who 
asked him to dinner. The party consisted of six, including 
a male guest who had the reputation of being the slowest 
“at the uptake ” of any man in England or Ireland. After 
dinner the three men went to smoke and X opened fire, nor 
did he desist for a solid 20 minutes. The desperate situation 
was relieved by the expression on the numskull’s face, showing 
by its immobility that he had not caught the point of a single 
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story. Anybody but X would have been succumbed to such 
a damper, but not he! The Niagara torrent continued, tij] 
the eighteenth story, when Z, the thickwit, suddenly slapped 
his thigh exclaiming: “ That’s a thundering good story. It 
reminds me of an even better one”; and he told the same 
one over again with infinite gusto! The other two felt they 
had not been born in vain. 


In this case X had committed what is usually an un. 
pardonable blunder, but was unjustly and lavishly rewarded, 
The experience might have taught him the lesson valued very 
highly by the ancient Greeks which they expressed in two 
short words meaning ‘“‘ Nothing too much,” i.e., moderation; 
but I never heard if it did or not. 


I cannot forget a comic situation arising out of jokes 
being made to which the intelligence of part of the audience 
was unequal. Somewhere in the ’eighties a popular enter. 
tainment was got up for the rough denizens of Hackney 
Wick, the parish known as the Eton Mission. The chief 
attraction was a gifted and charming man, Henry Graham, 
whose forte was excellent piano accompaniment to refined 
comic songs; parodies of ballads in French and _ others 
simpler which he sang delightfully, somewhat after the 
manner of Corney Grain. On the occasion in question a big 
hall was crammed full of the Wickers ; the piano and Graham 
on a high platform, some of the audience being seated on the 
edge and all much attentively drinking in what they felt 
to be funny. Among these was a very rough customer with 
a red choker round his neck and a countenance of a really 


burglarious type. His posture was sitting with his back} 


half turned to the audience, so that he could fix his gaze on 
Graham throughout. Very soon however he drew the eyes 
of all to himself by turning round and showing by the 
changing play of his features whether he understood each 
joke or not. When the fun was beyond him but was received 
with loud roars from the crowd he turned upon a visage of 
dire saturnine malignity, apparently in fierce resentment at 
a niggardly Nature which had condemned him to insensibility 
while his comrades were rocking with East London hilarity. 
This happened twice or thrice and we were afraid that as far 
as our friend was concerned the whole entertainment would 
be a fiasco. But lo! a bit of fun broader and more elemental 
came from Graham’s lips—I wish I could recapture it—and 
Sykes turned round a visage completely and delightfully 
transformed ; instead of the burglarious scowl there was a 
human being’s face dissolved in harmless mirth, telling his 
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fellow-men, “‘ Aye, I can laugh as well as any of you when 
the joke is good enough.” For us it was the one memorable 
comic incident of that night, which half a century of European 
anxiety has not obliterated from the memory. 

The tableau suggests a question which I can state but 
cannot answer. Why is laughter so contagious ? Only once 
have I seen a big hall full of men every one of whom were 
laughing till we felt a pain in the back of the neck. After 
two minutes we would fain have stopped but were wholly 
unable to. Undergraduates with a sprinkling of dons, some 
quite elderly, and a few women. What were we laughing at ? 

A noted female mesmerist named Mme. Card gave a 
public performance—it was in the autumn of 1874—when 
she selected about eight of the audience, hypnotised them, 
ranged them in a semi-circle on the platform and told them 
severally that there was some screamingly funny joke on and 
they must laugh. They obeyed, not brusquely or as one 
sometimes sees, with the mouth contorted and the eyes 
grave, but gradually ; beginning with a fatuous smile, then 
with a crescendo of indescribable merriment, an intoxicated 
ecstasy of laughter closely imitated by some 300 helpless 
spectators. 

At the close of the entertainment not a soul could tell 
you what we had been laughing at. 

In this respect how different my last tableau! The great 
Garrick was acting some moving tragedy, when he suddenly 
burst out into uncontrollable but not hysterical laughter. It 
was a very hot night and a short bald man in the front row 
found himself obliged to take off his wig; but where to 
bestow it ? Now he had brought with him—nobody objecting 
—a large mastiff which was sitting by his side. The wig was 
deftly balanced on its head; whereupon the animal from 
some motive of curiosity, lifted his fore paws on to the edge 
of the platform decked out with a novel biretta and gazed at 
the great actor for all the world as if he were saying his 
prayers. How true it is that laughter is a gift from above 
to save us from all going mad. 


E. LytTtTE.Ton. 
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“THE ABBOT’S INN” IN MEDIEVAL LONDON 


Ir is no new thing that every important business organisation, 
wherever in the provinces its works may be, must have an 
office in London; the custom dates from a time before bj 
business existed and the interests, mainly territorial, that 
preceded it found it just as necessary to have one foot in the 
capital for the transaction of legal, financial and _ political 
affairs. But in those days of difficult communications, with 
no post or telephone, what is now a mere office was then an 
“inn,” or mansion to which the magnate came in person 
and stayed until his business was finished. It is still possible 
to trace the sites of many of the inns of nobles, bishops and 
gentry in the names of streets, hotels and blocks of offices, 
but what were certainly the most numerous of all, the houses 
of the abbots and priors of the monasteries, have mostly 
disappeared without leaving a memory behind. 

Beech Street, Cripplegate, for example, gives no indica- 
tion that its entire south side was occupied by the inn of 
the Abbots of Ramsey, whose armorial bearing of the red 
cross is said to have given name to Redcross Street. The 
inn of the abbot is mentioned as early as 1114, and the red 
cross that stood at the junction of Beech Street and Redcross 
Street in 1274. 

These inns were of all sizes, but with their hall, chapel, 
stables, kitchen and frequently a cloister, they all reflected 
the wealth and state of the religious foundations that had 
become the largest property owners in the kingdom. Ramsey 
was an important abbey in Huntingdonshire, founded by an 
Earl of the East Angles in 969, and its London inn was no 
exception to the general rule, for it occupied the entire length 
of Beech Street frem Whitecross Street to Redcross Street, 
with the great gate and porter’s lodge in Whitecross Street 
and the mansion in the centre. After the Dissolution it 
passed through several hands until, in the late seventeenth 
century, the east part became the home of Prince Rupert, 
and a print of 1796 shows it as a long two-storied building 
with deep oriel windows and garrets in the roof. At about 
the same period the western part became the hall of the 
Glovers’ Company, who during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries used to let it out to various denomina- 
tions of dissenters for their meetings. Parts of the walls of the 
old hall can still be seen in Braime’s Buildings, Beech Street. 
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Another of equal size was the inn of the Abbots of Wal- 
tham, known for centuries simply as ‘“‘ Abbot’s Inn.” It 
was purchased in the twelfth century by Abbot Walter de 
Graunt, who was appointed in 1177, when Henry II sub- 
stituted regulars in King Harold’s ancient foundation of 
secular canons, not only for the accommodation of himself 
and his monks when visiting London, but also as a depot 
for their horses and carts bringing supplies to Waltham from 
the London markets, for even at such an early period and in 
spite of the primitive state of the roads it was customary for 
wealthy country residents to buy many of their requirements 
in the capital. A certain Scotland de Ifeld sold him the 
ground, which adjoined the church of St. Mary at Hill on 
the south, and on it the abbot built a solid stone house, with 
the hall facing Love Lane and the cloisters and main gate 
on the street of St. Mary at Hill, leading down from Eastcheap 
to Billingsgate. The position of the domestic offices is shown 
by the fact ;that in 1501 the abbot sold his kitchen at a 
perpetual rent of ten shillings a year to the church next door 
to enable them to build their new south aisle on the site. 
The house also included a chapel, and before the Bishop of 
London would licence it the abbot had to agree that any 
oblations the pious might offer at his altar should be handed 
over to St. Mary’s. Nevertheless, the amicable relations 
existing between the two places of worship is indicated by 
the presents exchanged during the fifteenth century, the 
abbot giving the churchwardens venison from his forest at 
Waltham and the church returning the compliment with fish 
and wine from the neighbouring markets. 


Such compensation to the parish church was always 
insisted on when a chapel was included in a newly founded 
ecclesiastical establishment, as exemplified in the case of the 
Abbot of Saffron Walden, who had to pay 4s. a year by way 
of tithe to the Dean of St. Martin le Grand and indemnify 
the church of St. Botolph Aldersgate for any loss to their 
revenue when in 1230 he built his inn on ground on the east 
side of Aldersgate Street, next door but one to the south 
corner of Barbican, that he had bought for 20 marks from the 
Priory of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield. This was another 
large property, extending back as far as Jewin Crescent, 
then known as the Jews’ Garden. The most remarkable 
event in its history is recorded in the Coroner’s Rolls for 
1322, when a certain Irishman named John hanged himself 
by his shirt from a beam in the room over the great gate in 
Aldersgate Street. The jury valued the shirt and beam at 
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threepence, which the abbot paid to the sheriff by way of 
deodand. At the Dissolution this inn formed part of the 
loot of the monasteries conferred by a grateful king on Sir 
Thomas Audley, his Chancellor. 

Immediately south of this was the Bell Inn, a hoste 
that stood well into the eighteenth century and belonged to 
the Abbey of Kirkstead in Lincolnshire. As part of the 
property included “le hight howse,”’ we can be sure, on the 
analogy of such names as Sempringham Head House, that 
it was actually the abbot’s residence. Names of the kind 
must have originated with the monks themselves, and yet 
in most cases they stuck until long after the monasteries had 
lost them. 

Sempringham Head House was a lofty building of stone 
and timber on the north side of Cow Lane, now King Street, 
in Smithfield, so that its site is now covered by the buildings 
of the London Central Markets. It is of unusual interest 
because the Order of Sempringham, or the Gilbertines, was 
the only one originating in and confined to this country. 
William of Newburgh gives a glowing account of its founder, 
St. Gilbert, who, it appears, specialised in the conversion of 
the fair sex and in persuading them to take the veil, whereby 
he succeeded in establishing eight houses of nuns against 
only two of monks. St. Gilbert flourished in the twelfth 
century and made his chief house at Sempringham, in 
Lincolnshire. He died in 1189 and was canonised in 1202, 
and ten years later the Master of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
granted his successor the land in Cow Lane on which the 
town house was built on perpetual lease for 4s. a year. 

Sempringham Head House has the further distinction of 
being in a sense the only abbot’s inn that was not entirely 
lost at the Dissolution, for the last Prior of the Order, Robert 
Holgate, displaying a wise complacency when Henry VIII 
suppressed them, was rewarded with the gift of his old home 
in London. Better still, he was appointed Bishop of Llandaff 
and later Archbishop of York. 

Nearby in Smithfield were two more abbots’ inns. One 
belonged to the Abbot of Glastonbury and was known as 
Glastonbury Inn. It stood on the south corner of Hosier 
Lane and in 1577 was described as “ The Abbot of Glaston- 
buries house”’ with seven messuages and a “stapulo,” 
perhaps a stable. Near this, on the south side of Cock Lane, 
its rear adjoining the churchyard of St. Sepulchre’s Church, 
was a house named in deeds “ Le Abbottes Lodging,” apper- 
taining to the monastery of St. Mary at Leicester. It was 
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gmetimes called de Pratis, or “in the meadows,” but the 
meadows were at Leicester, not in Cock Lane. The abbey 
purchased it from one William le Mareschal in 1336. 

There were several other inns known locally as “ Le 
Abbottes Lodging,” but there were at least two others with 
names still more intriguing, and although obviously originated 
by the monks themselves, retained their names in popular 

lance for long after the Dissolution. These were 
“ Principall Place ” in Leadenhall Street and Monte Jovis Inn 
in Fenchurch Street. The former belonged to the Abbot 
of Evesham and stood on the south side of Leadenhall Street 
between Billeter Street and Sugar Loaf Court, where is now 
Africa House, at numbers 44 to 46. It is the place that Stow 
mentions as having been given by Henry VIII to Mrs. 
Cornwallis in recognition of her wonderful puddings. Her 
son, Thomas, sold it to Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, and 
when he died in 1571 it was still known as “ Principall 
Place.” 

Monte Jovis Inn, at the extreme south-east end of 
Fenchurch Street, opposite Aldgate Pump, belonged to the 
Priory of Hornchurch in Essex, but not for long, for the same 
circumstance that gave it a name caused them to lose it. 
Hornchurch Priory was founded by Henry II as a cell of 
the monastery of Monte Jovis on the Great St. Bernard, and 
as an alien priory was suppressed in 1391 and given by 
William of Wykeham to his new foundation at Oxford, 
now known as New College. 

The circumstance that has been noted in the case of 
Smithfield, where several of these inns stood in close proximity, 
was quite characteristic of them in other localities. In 
Holborn there were three, although rather more scattered. 
On the north side, just west of the Fleet River, or where is 
now the west end of Holborn Viaduct, was a house belonging 
to the Abbot of Missenden, an abbey of black canons in 
Buckinghamshire, founded in 1133 by Sir William de 
Missenden. Their house in Holborn was the gift of Simon 
Bruning in 1240 and stood at that time well back from the 
street, with next door to it the house of the hermit of Holborn, 
now represented by Viaduct Buildings. 

Not far away, on the other side of Holborn, was Malmes- 
bury Inn, occupying the space between Barnard’s Inn and 
Staple Inn, and extending back as far as Cursitor Street. 
This was the original Lincoln’s Inn, where Thomas Lincoln 
and his law students lived from 1331 to 1364. In the latter 
year he sold it to the Abbot of Malmesbury and moved with 
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his students to Chancery Lane, where they called themselyg 
the Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Almost opposite this was a house called the White Hart, 
which the Abbot of the Benedictine Abbey of St. Peter a 
Gloucester leased from the Charterhouse. It occupied what 
is now the entrance to Gray’s Inn, for this part of the prope 
only came to the benchers in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 

There was a closer cluster of abbots’ inns in Fleet Street, 
and on our way to them we may note Harflete Inn in Chance 
Lane, opposite the Public Record Office, belonging to Nocton 
Priory in Lincolnshire, which after the Dissolution became 
the inn of the Six Clerks of the Chancery. 

In Fleet Street, on the south-west corner of Shoe Lane, 
stood the hostel of the Abbot of Garendon in Lincolnshire, 
the same monastery that owned as its cell the famous 
hermitage of St. James in Monkwell Street, whose last remains 
are to be seen in a vault in the churchyard of Allhallows 
Staining in Fenchurch Street. They took their house in 
Fleet Street on lease in 1343, and after the Dissolution it 
became the Castle Tavern. The house next door was 
bequeathed in 1375 by William de Bathe to the Prioress and 
Convent of Ankerwyk, a nunnery near Windsor, but in this 
instance it is more likely that the nuns let it to provide an 
income for their house. Extending entirely behind these two 


and more properly in Shoe Lane was the house of the Abbey | 


of Vale Royal, given to them by Edward I in 1299. 

Just opposite, on the west side of the church of St. Bride, 
was the inn of the Abbot of Faversham, which he appears 
to have held since the twelfth century, and next door another 
belonging to the Abbot of Tewkesbury, while nearby, at Fleet 


Wharf, was the hostel of the Abbot of Winchcombe in County | 


Gloucester. This would occupy the spot in Bridge Street 
where is now Unilever House. 

There was yet another hostel in Fleet Street, called the 
Popinjay, now marked by Poppin’s Court, which was held 
by the Abbot of Cirencester from the thirteenth century until 
the Dissolution. Its mention brings us to the circumstance 
that so many of these abbots’ inns became public hostelries. 
As the owners’ visits to London were only occasional, it was 
always a problem of how to maintain them with the least 
expense, a problem usually solved by letting them to an 
innkeeper on terms of paying a small rent with the obligation 
of entertaining the abbot and monks free of charge whenever 
they came to town. So the will of Roger Lardener in 1429 
shows him holding both the Popinjay and Malmesbury Inn 
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in Holborn on these terms, and a further record of a century 
later shows the latter let for £4 a year to a certain Thomas 
Dalton, who was to allow the abbot and monks, on giving 
15 days’ notice of their visit, the use of the hall, chapel, 
kitchen and stabling, the pasture in the little garden for their 
horses, with liberty to walk in the great garden at their 
pleasure. 

The largest number of abbots’ inns is found in Upper 
Thames Street and its immediate neighbourhood, and the 
centre of the colony may be placed at Paul’s Wharf, now 
No. 23 in the street. Part of the wharf itself, called Sondaye 
Wharf, held the house of the Abbot of Bisham in Berkshire, 
given in 1344 by Ambrose de Newburgh. At the Dissolution 
it formed part of the jointure of Anne of Cleves. Next door, 
at No. 22, was the house of the Abbot of Fecamp in France, 
but as that was an alien priory it was confiscated by 
Richard II in 1379 and given to Siman Burley, “ the king’s 
knight,” and was afterwards known as Burley House. The 
same fate overtook twice the house of the Prior of Okebourn 
in Wiltshire, which was a cell of the Abbey of Bec in 
Normandy. Until the time of Henry V these so-called con- 
fiscations were more usually temporary sequestrations during 
war with France, in order to prevent their funds going to the 
mother church abroad. Thus, Okebourn Inn, at No. 15 
Upper Thames Street, where is now the Carron Company’s 
warehouse, which was first taken by Edward III in 1342 
and restored when peace was declared, was finally confiscated 
by Henry V, whose successor gave it to his foundation of 
King’s College in Cambridge. 

A little farther along Thames Street, but on the opposite 
side, behind what is now the deserted churchyard of St. 
Peter, was the hostel of the Abbot of St. Mary of York, given 
in 1470 by John Oswell, goldsmith, “‘in pure and perpetual 
alms.” In 1589 it is referred to in the will of Thomas 
Randolphe as “‘ Sometime called the Abbott of St. Mary’s 
of Yorkes place and now divided into two messuages.” 

East of this, and all on the south side of Upper Thames 
Street, were the houses of Chertsey, Reading and Lesnes. 
The first of these, where is now Trig Lane at No. 34, appears 
to be the oldest house of the kind in London, for although 
its actual location is not mentioned until the thirteenth 
century, Chertsey Abbey was granted sac and soc in London 
by Edward the Confessor. Apparently the abbot had no 
more than a small landing-stage on the river, for it was not 
until 1425 that he paid 20s. to the Corporation for permission 
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to make a wharf on the foreshore. For years after the 


Dissolution the place was known as Chertsey or Charsey 
House. 


The “ capital house ” of Reading Abbey is first mentioned 
in 1277 and in 1327 it was rebuilt as a stone quay and fou 
houses at the foot of Addle Hill, when that street extended 
to Thames Street, while Lesnes Inn stood where is now High 
Timber Street, between Broken Wharf and Brook’s Wharf. 
The two are mentioned together in 1338, when Edward Iii, 
making an expedition into France, ordered the Mayor to 
levy contributions on all property owners in the City, religious 
as well as lay. 

Lesnes Inn is again mentioned in the same year in a 
different connection. The abbey was near Erith in Kent 
and the Abbey of St. Augustine, Canterbury, having property 
in the same neighbourhood, the Mayor sent his serjeant to 
both their London inns with a request that if a French 
invasion were sighted they would fire the beacon on Shooter's 
Hill. 

St. Augustine’s Inn, here referred to, was across the river 
in Tooley Street, where is now Sellenger’s Wharf, on the east 


side of St. Olave’s church. It was given to the abbot for his | 
London residence by John, Earl of Warenne, in 1281, and its | 


modern name is a corruption of the surname of Sir Anthony 
St. Leger, to whom it was given at the Dissolution. Stow 
described it in his time as “ a great house of stone and timber, 
which was an ancient piece of work and seemeth to be one 
of the first builded houses on that side the river.” 

In saying this Stow must have forgotten the much older 
inn of the Prior of Lewes on the opposite side of Tooley 
Street, given by a former Earl of Warenne in the twelfth 
century and supposed to have been the original manor-house 
of Southwark, held in times more remote by Earl Godwin, 
father of King Harold. Its ancient importance is attested 
by its wonderful stone crypt, which was one of the curiosities 
of London until it was demolished in 1829 to make the 
approaches to New London Bridge. At quite an early period 
we find the Prior of Lewes letting his inn to John, the son of 
Edmund, for 14s. a year and the service of supplying the 
prior and monks, whenever they came to London, with 
lodging, fuel, water and salt, and perhaps it was from this 
cause that long before the Dissolution part of the property 
developed into the Walnut Tree Inn. . 

Similar conditions may be suspected in the case of the 
inn of Hyde monastery, near Winchester, purchased in 1306, 
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yon after which about a third of it was let off to form the 
fgmous Tabard in the Borough, celebrated by Chaucer as 
the starting place of the Canterbury pilgrims. Its after- 
history shows how evanescent is fame, for a post-Reformation 
owner called it by mistake the Talbot, and so it remained 
yntil modern times, when the old name was revived for the 
public-house that now marks the spot. 

There were at least three more abbots’ inns in Southwark. 
Bewley Abbey until the Dissolution owned a house called 
“le Abbottes Lodgyng,” with a stable, on the west side of 
Borough High Street, next to St. Margaret’s Church, and 
St. Swithin’s had theirs on Bankside behind the palace of 
the Bishop of Winchester, who granted it to them in 1299. 
The site is now covered by Rochester Street and part of the 
Borough Market. 

In addition to these was the inn of the Abbot of Battle, 
with a landing-place on the river that has now grown into 
Hay’s Wharf. The most remarkable thing about it was its 
garden, separated from the house by Tooley Street, and 
containing a maze, or artificial labyrinth, that has given name 
to Maze Pond near Guy’s Hospital. 

Another inn of which the record suggests its letting on 


terms of service was the large one of the Abbot of Bury St. 


Edmund’s, which has left its name in Bury Street, Bury 


Court and Bevis Marks, the latter a corruption of Bury’s 


Marks, carrying the meaning of the boundary of the Abbot 
of Bury’s property. The house, described as a mansion with 
cellars, solars, gardens, lands and tenements, was a twelfth- 
century gift to the abbot by a man of property known as 
David the Dane, who had joined the convent as a monk, 
and in it were always kept ready 12 beds for the abbot and 
monks when visiting London. All these beds had to be 
furnished with blankets and coverlets, eight of them with 
feather beds and pillows and four with mattresses and bolsters 
only, these, it may be supposed, being for the servants of 
the monastery. That part of it, as with so many others, 
became a public inn, is suggested by the record of a dinner 
held there in 1345 by 22 pepperers, out of which grew the 
Company of Grocers, who, after their formation, also held 
their first two annual banquets in the same house. 

Yet another let on similar terms and that afterwards 
became a hostelry was the house of the Abbot of Colchester, 
purchased in 1230. It was known as the Bell Inn, on the 
east side of Mincing Lane, about a third of the way up from 
Tower Street. There appears to have been another in 
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Mincing Lane, belonging to Bileigh Abbey, near Malden ji 
Essex, given to them before 1189 and retained until th 
Dissolution. In 1559 it is described as ‘‘ a messuage lately 
called the Crane and afterwards called the Greyhound, anj 
2 messuages thereto adjoining, situate in the parish of & 
Andrew next Christ Church,” but its precise location cannot 
be more accurately determined. 


Another house too important to be overlooked wa} 
Tortington Inn in Cannon Street, bequeathed in 1286 to tha} 


Sussex monastery by Robert Aguillum, great-grandson of 


Henry Fitz Aylwin, the first Mayor of London, whose mansion} ! 
it had been. The Prior of Tortington still held the freehold} 
at the Dissolution, when Henry VIII granted it to John df ‘ 
Vere, Earl of Oxford, from whom it acquired the name of 


Oxford Place. In 1641 the Salters’ Company bought it fron 
its then owner, Captain George Smith, and it is still know 
as Salters’ Hall Court in Cannon Street. 


There were several more in the City that find only the} 
briefest mention in records, such as the inn of Rewley Abbey, 


near Oxford, given by Edmund Earl of Cornwall in 128), 
This, known as Ringed Hall, stood on the west side of Queen 
Street at its junction with Great St. Thomas Apostle, and was 
described in 1435 as a whole tenement with a shop and 
another tenement, both with solars above, and a garden. 


The Abbot of St. Alban’s appears to have been migratory. 


In 1362 we find him with a “ large inn” in the Old Bailey, 
between Fleet Lane and Seacoal Lane, which in that year he 
leased to Richard Willoughby, whence it became known as 
Willoughby Inn, while at the Dissolution he was living on 


the east side of Old Broad Street, where is now Adams Court.) 
This was just north of St. Anthony’s Hospital and became the 


property of John Wrothe, who sold it in 1544 to Edward 
Kitcher, and it is only from the latter’s will that we learn 
anything of it. 

There are others which we may guess to have been the 
actual residences of abbots because they are referred to as 
“the abbot’s tenement” or “ free tenement” as distinct 
from those bequeathed for charitable purposes. Among 
such are the “ Prior’s free tenement ”’ of St. Lawrence of 
Blackmore, in Essex, that stood in Fenchurch Street; of 
Peterborough in Addle Hill, turning out of Carter Lane; 
of Vauday, in Lincolnshire, in Wendagain Lane; and of 
Oseney, near Oxford, in the parish of St. Sepulchre. 

It is likely there were many more the records of which 
have not yet come to light, because there were so many 
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monasteries of sufficient importance that we might fairly 
expect them to require headquarters in London. Christ 
(Church, Canterbury, for example, had a famous stone house 
beside Bow Church in Cheapside, and although there is no 
record that the abbot ever lived there, it is recorded that 
in 1463, on a visit to London, he stopped at the King’s Head, 
as it was then called, and had a drink costing 3}d. Then 


there are the many monasteries recorded at various times as 


holding property in London, with no suggestion that they 
were town houses of the abbots, such as Hounslow and 
Barnwell in Aldersgate Street ; Lacton, near Waltham Cross, 
in Redcross Street ; Merton Priory, in Thames Street ; Tiltey 


Abbey, Essex, in Cornhill; Royston, the Key on the Hoop, 


in Fleet Street ; Newark, near Guildford, in Lawrence Lane, 
Cheapside, a house which, at the Dissolution, Henry VIII 
ave to Sir Edmond Walsingham “‘ for faithful services ”’ ; 
Chickesond, Bedfordshire, in Old Jewry ; Shuldham, Norfolk, 


on the west corner of that street in Cheapside; Sawtrey, 
Huntingdonshire, in Bread Street Hill; Burton-on-Trent, at 


Bacon’s Inn, in the Old Bailey, which would be on or near 


‘| the site of the old Sessions House ; and Pontefract, in Grace- 


church Street. This last was afterwards a famous coaching 
inn called the Cross Keys, on the south corner of Bell Yard, 
where is now the Mercantile Bank of India, and in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign its yard was a great place for theatrical 


‘| entertainments. 


In order to realise the enormous prize that fell to the 
Crown when these abbots’ inns, which, with their “ capital 
mansion,” chapei, cloisters, stabling and garden, comprised 
some of the most valuable properties in the City, were con- 


‘| fiscated, we must add the much greater number of houses 


that, through several hundreds of years, had been bequeathed 
by pious citizens to the London convents themselves. Had 
all these remained to the Crown to the present day it would 
have meant millions a year to the Exchequer, but as it was 
large numbers of Henry VIII’s favourites and supporters 
had to be rewarded with slices of the loot, and as for the rest 
the exigencies of the times compelled its immediate sale to 


raise revenue. There were, of course, those who would not 


have touched such transactions with a pitchfork, seeing 
nothing but sacrilege in robbing a church, and consequently 


iF many houses remained untenanted and derelict for years. 


Howes, in his edition of Stow’s Annales, tells us that before 
1563 ‘‘ faire houses in London were plenteous, and very easie 
to be had at low and small rents, and by reason of the late 
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dissolution of Religious houses many houses in Londo, 
stood vacant, and not any man desirous to take them,” 


But there were others, either with no such scruples or with 
a greater cupidity, who were not only tempted to buy bu 
were able to persuade themselves that such acquisitions wer 
as blessed as the usual rewards of an honest and thrifty lif, THE 
Here is what Thomas Blanke, father of a Lord Mayor, who} js cor 
had bought Abbot’s Inn in St. Mary at Hill and died 1 cratic 
longer after the Reformation than 1562, says in his will;| pict 
“TI give God thanks for it, praying also unto God that my} deme 
son Thomas Blanke and his said wife may long dwell in the} [py o 
said great house and to serve God therein according to their} toni 
duty.” 
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OUR FUTURE ARRANGEMENTS the 
THE National Review will remain at 35, Wellington Street, 4 
Strand, W.C.2, during the war, and our office is now assuming} d 
the work of distribution, as well as all other business. We} - 


shall be. obliged if our agents will note that payment for 
copies and returns up to and including September, 19939, 
should be sent to Rolls House, 2, Breams Buildings, E.C.4,) 


and any business connected with October, 1939 onwards to| 
this office. 


NOTICE 


In view of the urgent need to economise paper we have, as| 
far as possible, to avoid overprinting. It would therefore be 

helpful if our readers would place orders with their news- 
agents or with this office. In the latter case The National 
Review will be posted each month immediately on day of 
publication. Cheques (30s. per annum, post free) should be 
made payable to The National Review, and sent to the! 
offices, 35, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


THE AMERICAN POSITION 
Tue burning war-time question as far as the United States 
is concerned is how long this vaunted upholder of the Demo- 
cratic way of life will continue to give aid and comfort to the 
Dictator powers and confine its activities, as far as its fellow 
democracies are concerned, to ring-side advice and criticism. 
In other words, how strong are the isolationists ? The isola- 
tionist is like a Bourbon ; he learns nothing and forgets nothing, 
and the frontier of his intellectual knowledge appears to be 
fixed somewhere round the early years of the past century. 
Facts cannot pierce the Hindenburg line of his mental make- 
up. But the isolationist, though an isolationist above all 
else, is not an isolationist before he is a politician. His votes 
for rigid impartiality between right and wrong will only be 
cast as long as such an attitude does not prevent the votes of 
his constituents being cast for him. In other words, the 
future role of America depends upon the growth of public 
opinion from a state of passive sympathy for Britain and 


_ France to one of active encouragement and to one of realising 


that the United States has an interest in our victory and in 
the defeat of the Dictatorships. Uncle Sam does not want 
to be Uncle Samaritan ; but he may in time begin to feel a 


little squeamish about continually passing by on the other 
side. 


FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 

Some columnists imagine that the United States will 
begin to give active assistance to the Democratic powers 
within three months. They point out that the war has 
begun at a point comparable to the winter of 1916-17 in the 
last war. The submarine campaign is under way, Britain has 
conscription, Germany is feeling the pinch of her “ peace- 
time ’’ war efforts. The anger aroused by German action in 
Belgium has been aroused by German treatment of the Jews. 
The German Government appears to be aware of this danger 
and to be making every effort not to engage in activities 
which might stir up hostile American emotions. Open cities 
in France and England have not been bombed ; there are too 
many American correspondents on the spot to describe the 
attacks. Bombing of Polish towns is different: Berlin 
denials reach America before the accounts from Poland and 
bordering neutral countries. 
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A well-known business circular letter warned subscribers 
that the United States would be “in the war ”’ in six weekg’ 
time. This phrase is not used in current discussion to mean 
that America will send armies abroad. That appears to he 
out of the question. It does mean, however, that competent 
observers feel that in less than a year’s time the United 


States will act as a source of supply to the Democratic 
powers. 


CRITICISM 
Complaints will undoubtedly be heard from time to time 
from American sources of the way in which the British 
Information service is handled. At the time of writing most 
critics seem a little undecided whether they want to criticise 
London for indulging in propaganda or not indulging in it; 


all they know is they want to criticise. Propaganda, it might 
be observed in passing, is what news becomes when it 
emanates from a belligerent capital. Americans are re. 
peatedly told that they must beware of it, must shun it like 
the plague. But when there is a lack of news the 


squeals are equally loud, and the Governments of London and | 


Paris are criticised for not releasing more information. 
One might imagine from the effusions in some of the 


papers that hostilities were being conducted for the sole} 
benefit of the American foreign correspondents, who would} 


count the war well lost for an extra scrap of military informa. 
tion. They demand bigger and bloodier battles of a kind 
worthy of their descriptive powers. If they don’t get them 
some threaten they won’t write at all ; which would, of course, 
be an appalling calamity of world-wide magnitude. One 
almost begins to anticipate a Press campaign to have Mr. Cecil 
B. de Mille or Samuel Goldwyn included in the British War 
Cabinet to help run the war in a more spectacular manner. 


PROPAGANDA 

When American politicians and publicists speak of the 
need for closing the mind against misleading foreign propa- 
ganda, particularly against the efforts of France and Britain 
to win sympathy to their side, they might well remember the 
misleading propaganda in which the United States has engaged 
for nearly a year past. Ever since Munich American opinion 
has been falsely represented in the American Press, or at 


least in a considerable section of it, as eager and anxious to} 


join in the good work of curbing the dictatorships. All that 


was to be feared was that other nations might not be as firm 


and resolute as the United States was represented to be./ 
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The Democratic powers were subjected to a barrage of 

tuitous advice on the need for taking a firmer stand and 
on the necessity for not making cowardly efforts to avoid 
war. Ever since Munich even the President of the United 
States has himself engaged in propaganda which represented 
the United States as ready to adopt methods short of war, 
but stronger than mere words, to check the aggressor powers. 
Ever since Munich the Secretary of State indulged in mis- 
leading propaganda to the effect that the United States was 
firmly wedded to the doctrine of sanctity of treaties and the 
need for the observance of international law, and was opposed 
in every way to acts of aggression. 

Truth, many writers have complained, is the first casualty 
of war. Self-respect, it appears, is one of the first victims of 
neutrality. 


Denys SMITH. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC—NO. 10 


often note 
The giddy goat 
Cut these (in twain) 
Upon the plain. 


1. Too fine, indeed, by far 
For vulgar tastes I are. 


2. No partner, I declare, 
Such idle talk shall share. 


3. If scarcely quite precise, 
Let summary suffice. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC—No. 9 


SOLUTION 
J os H 
O bes E 
K lipspringe R 
E chinat E 


Notes.—1, Josh(ua). 2, “For, though you be but one 
O. B., You may be too obese” (J. K. S. to O. B..) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE IRISH PARTITION 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Smr,—A thousand compliments and congratulations on 
your courage in stating in your September issue: ‘“ There is 
one way only to end the political partition of Ireland, and 
that is by the restoration of the integrity of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

The eyes of many Irish people are now opened, and they 
regret bitterly the delusion under which they have been led 
astray to follow a hollow and valueless chimera. They are 
in the position of the sheep described by Milton, “ Blind 
mouths look up, and are not fed, but swoln with wind and the 
rank mist they draw.’ They now realise that separation 
from Britain has brought no substantial benefits, and see 
that Ireland’s happiness, safety and prosperity can be achieved 
by a closer tie with the country which is in a position to give 
them the material advantages, besides which sentimental and 

litical gains fade into insignificance. 

Mr. De Valera is a demigod with feet of clay. His influence 
is on the wane, and any movement for the restoration of 
Ireland to dominion status will find a flood of ready support. 

In loyalty to the ideal of British Empire. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
12, Orange Street, SHaun P. O’Connor. 
London, W.C.2. 
September, 1939. 


FOR KING AND COUNTRY 


To THE Epitor or The Review 


Srr,—I note that as soon as war was declared certain 
well-known cranks—most, if not all, of whom did not fight 
in the last war, and are not likely to be in this one—burst 
into print in the correspondence columns of The Times with 
views which events have always proved wrong. Will you 
allow me to give the common-sense views of the great majority 
of the ex-civilian fighting men of all classes of the last and 
present war. They, after all, are the majority of the manhood 


C. 
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of this country and Empire on whom all depended then, even 
as it does now. 

They fought in the last war, and their like will be fighting 
in this one, not to defeat the Kaiser or Hitler, or “ to end war,” 
or to force some particular form of government on the Germans 
or when victorious to let them off to such an extent as to 
enable them to start the carnage all over again within a few 
years, as our politicians did last time. They fought then, 
and will fight now, simply for their King, Country and Empire 
against a brave but ruthless people who wish to dominate the 
world by force. 

Those I speak for have common sense enough to realise 
that if millions of young Germans in the line, and old ones 
behind it, are fighting and working magnificently for Germany 
and its Nazi régime and leader, right or wrong, it is simply 
because they want to do so. If it was otherwise there would 
be masses of troops passing over to our side in France, and 
extensive sabotage in German munition works. 

If we leave the German people in a position to make war 
again, as our “ idealogists ” desire, then it is certain that all 
our vast sacrifices in this war will eventually be in vain. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Adelaide, Ely. GoRDON FOWLER. 
September 13, 1939. : 
WAR DEBTS 


To tHe Epitor or The National Review 


Sir,—I suggest it would be a pleasant gesture if Parliament 
were to pass a Bill writing off the £756,000,000 the French 
nation owe the British nation, and similarly the £3,500,000 
the Polish nation. Where is the sense or good taste in keeping 
these balances on the books? We let off the Italian nation, 
if I remember aright, 85 per cent. of her indebtedness to us 
on the ground of her poverty, and she immediately started 
a, for her, unprecedented armament, and was, to put it 
mildly, a few years afterwards very, very rude to us, and 
according to this morning’s newspapers, is still playing tricks. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Knowle, Bryan Pontirex, F.C.A. 
Warwickshire. 


September 13, 1939. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR QUININE 


To THE Epriror or The National Review 


Smr,—Recently a learned discussion by Dr. Norton was 
published on the subject of Malarial Fever and its almost 
certain cure—Sulphate of Quinine. He deplores the decrease 
in the production of this most valuable drug. Such reduc- 
tion postulates a rise in price, almost prohibitive to its use 
by very poor sufferers ; and it is hoped that the following 
will offer such people an alternative of remedies. 


The famous Greenheart tree of British Guiana, which 
grows to colossal size and is so valuable for under-water or 
underground timbering, produces also certain seeds. These 
yield a proven cure for Malarial Fever. Each seed contains 
two kernels of almost equal size, somewhat on the principle 
of the Philippine almond. For medicinal purposes one of 
these should be absolutely pulverized and then infused in a 
wine measure quart of good gin. The dose is a good-sized 
liqueur glass the first thing in the morning, fasting. 


A peculiar advantage of this little-known remedy is that 
it can be taken by patients with a personal intolerance of 
quinine. The liquid must be allowed to subside absolutely. 
This will leave a clear fluid about the colour of strong tea. 
The sediment is a powerful astringent and must be avoided, 
save as a remedy for dysenteric troubles ; and even then not 
used without medical advice. The supply of these seeds 
should be abundant, and there would probably be little 
difficulty in obtaining them from British Guiana. 


As regards testimony to the efficiency of this extract, 
personal knowledge of those in British Guiana who had taken 
quinine almost to the point of no longer reacting to it, resorted 
to Greenheart seed and gin, and were thereby enabled to 
remain in the Colony with which their financial future was 
absolutely bound up. Medical science is searching the world 
for febrifuges! Why have they never been informed of this 
one ? 


Yours, etc., 
Norman Jas. A. Bascom. 
Weston, 
Strathclyde, 
St. Michael, 9, 


Barbados. 
September, 1939. 
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CHARLES I 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Smr,—May I briefly reply to the note your reviewer 
appended to my letter? He allows that the tonnage and 
poundage were voted for life to the Tudors. They were voted 
to Edward the Fourth, the third Richard, and James the 
First also. He says that the Commons went back to the reign 
of King Henry the Sixth ; and that fact is set out in my book, 
as are all other facts on the subject. To revive such an 
obsolete precedent in spite of eight reigns in succession and 
then to pretend it “ constitutional” is similar to exhuming 
at present some precedent drawn from Anne’s reign and then 
dubbing it “ traditional” and so on. I refrain from emphasis- 
ing legal rights, but repeat that collecting the customs before 
any grant had been made was entirely in accordance with 
precedent, as Charles himself plainly had shown. 

Your reviewer says I make far too much of this question 
of tonnage and poundage ; but he gives his own case away 
badly. For the Commons—so, in passing, he tells us—were 
fighting for control of the purse. If deprived of that particular 
purse, the young King “ simply couldn’t live at all.” What, 
indeed, should we say nowadays, were the Civil List curtly 
withheld ? 

Your reviewer need hardly refer me to foreign despatches 
on the subject. I quote what the King himself said in the 
English reports of his speeches. Your reviewer may not have 
come across them. The King had his rights in the customs, 
apart from any legal decision ; that he claimed them in the 
end not “of right” but “ expediency ” (self-preservation) 
in no way affects the position at the time that he came to 
the throne. 

I should gladly take up other points, but for reasons of 
space must forbear. 

Yours sincerely, 
P. Cooke. 
Clevelands, 
Lyndewode Road, 
Cambridge. 
September. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


GRANDMAMMA IN FACT AND FICTION 


Waar were the women of the Victorian era really like ? The 
question has always puzzled me, for the evidence is so con- 
flicting. A good deal of verbal testimony at first- or second- 
hand is available, for many elderly people can remember a 
grandmother whose life encompassed most, if not all, of 
Victoria’s reign; my own grandmother, for instance, was 
born within a few days of the Queen and died some five 
months after she had passed away. Even the grandmothers 
of young people grew up in the later years of the nineteenth 
century amid Victorian traditions and many of them are still 
alive. But in pursuit of my quest I have limited my inquiries 
to those who could remember an ancestress of the early and 
mid-Victorian age. The result of researches among all ranks 
of life is, in nearly every case, that ‘“ Grandmamma ”— 
she was seldom “Granny” or “ Gangan” then—was a 
resolute and efficient person who inspired affection and 
respect mingled with awe. She was candid and downright 


inher speech ; practical and confident in dealing with matters 


within her sphere. She ruled her house, her servants and her 


children; she did not, in most cases, rule her husband, for 


she regarded him as head of the family; nevertheless, he 
seldom interfered with her. Nor were her activities so limited 
as modern feminist pamphlets would have us suppose. She 
lived up to a standard of conduct which taught a sense of 
neighbourliness and helpfulness to others, not always to be 
found now. No doubt, in those stay-at-home times, her 
corners were not rubbed off by outside contacts, therefore she 
was a person of strong individuality and rooted opinions, 
whatever her condition of life. It is true that chronic 
invalidism was considered interesting, but the permanently 
prone were often the most domineering; even Florence 
Nightingale found that trumpet calls rang out more im- 
pressively when sounded from a sofa. Many of us can 
remember households completely subjugated by a sufferer 
who, in every sense of the term, “enjoyed” bad health. 
Grandmamma seldom sat on committees—she would have 
thought them a great waste of time—but the country is 
strewn with the relics of her social and philanthropic efforts, 
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always personally conducted. Nobody kept a secretary then! 
Most of the village schools now in existence were originally 
built and endowed by the squires and, while the squire found 
the money, his wife chose the books and the teacher ; pro. 
vided the scarlet Red Riding Hood winter cloaks ; exercised g 
constant supervision. This sense of responsibility for the well. 
being of others descended through the wives of the vicar, the 
doctor, the tradesmen to the cottages of the workpeople, 
where it gave rise to the saying: “ What the poor are to the 
poor, God and themselves only know.” 


As giving was personal, the sense of achievement was 
personal too, probably more so than under our system of 
collective social organisation. Therefore the help was some. 
times accompanied by dictatorial advice and a meddlesome 
assumption of authority. Victorian women were possibly 
more “‘ managing ’’ than the women of to-day, but the real 
kindness and troubletaking were there. These women con. 
sidered themselves their brother’s keeper. 


In physical endurance, too, Grandmamma was hardier 
than her descendants. She brought a “ long family ” into the 
world without the assistance of anesthetics. In the 
country, at any rate, tradesmen did not call, so she 
trudged into the nearest village or town to buy her stores 
and out again carrying her basket. The vicar and his wife 
thought nothing of walking ten miles to the county town for a 
shopping expedition or to spend the night with a friend, and 
if a neighbouring squire asked them to dinner, they went and 
returned on foot and enjoyed it. An interesting account of a 
Sussex “‘ Grandmamma ” has recently been published*. The 
heroine was born in the early twenties of the nineteenth 
century, the daughter of a well-to-do country gentleman. 
A good-looking high-spirited girl and a daring rider to 
hounds, she eloped at nineteen with a neighbouring yeoman 
farmer and took up life in the old farmhouse on his large 
steading. She never called her husband anything but 
“Stacey,” while he always addressed her as “‘ Madam.” 
The squire, the doctor, the lawyer, the parson, all came to 
her for advice and help; the poor thronged the house to be 
dosed with her herbs and guided through their troubles ;_ her 
lightest word was law in her home. She died in 1893 and her 
grandchildren who have compiled this delightful Memoir, 
seek in vain her like among the active women of to-day. 

So much for oral tradition, but when we turn to con- 


*The Mistress of Stanton’s Farm, by Marcus Woodward. (Heath Cranton. 
7s. 6d.). 
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temporary fiction, we find a very different story. The great 
mid-Victorian novelists, Dickens, Thackeray, Anthony 
Trollope, Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, were not writers 
of romance; they aimed at depicting contemporary life. 
Yet we search their pages in vain for a Grandmamma. It is 
said that Dora Spenlow really existed and that she was 
engaged to Dickens in his youth. When they met again in 
later life he was deeply disappointed. I do not wonder at it, 
but whoever met an Agnes Wickham grown old ? Miss Betsy 
Trotwood, indeed, had shrewdness and common sense, but 
was apparently content to concentrate her energies on 
chasing donkeys off the green. Esther Summerson, in 
Bleak House, is a charming character, kind, sensible, natural, 
strong. Yet Esther’s time was divided between drying her 
darling Ada’s silent tears and contending with the vagaries 
of Lady Dedlock, a wildly improbable woman. I am not 
criticising Dickens; his wealth of imagination and simple, 
stately language are a continual joy to me and I have spent 
many happy hours in his company. But I have never been 
able to take his women seriously ; perhaps he hardly intended 
that I should. Rosa Dartle, Mrs. Micawber, Mrs. Nickleby 
dwell in the memory through certain oddities in their make- 
up, but there is something of the caricature about them all. 
Only Miss Mowcher combines eccentricity with a heart of 
gold, and Peggotty is real flesh and blood. 


How about Thackeray ? Books such as Esmond and the 
Virginians deal with an earlier century, but Vanity Fair, 
though dated in the Regency, was a satire on the society of 
his day. Is the portrait of Amelia drawn satirically? It 
would be a relief to me to think so, for as an ideal helpmeet 
she cuts no great figure. Becky Sharp is a masterpiece, but 
her likeness to life is but another instance of Thackeray’s 
apparent contempt for women. Or did he only mean to 
pillory a society which produced Beckys ? 


The truth is that the Victorian writers were mainly out to 
preach a gospel, not to draw living portraits. It was a moralis- 
ing age, the characters were the high lights put in to bring 
out the picture. Moreover, as regards women at any rate, 
authors were bound by certain conventions. No one who 
lived in the West End of London or whose name was in the 
Peerage could be anything but selfish, designing and worldly. 
Girls must shrink and blush and appear supremely innocent ; 
middle-aged women, if at all efficient, must have com- 
pensating faults. Madame Beck in Villette is cold-hearted and 
scheming; I am sure that Mrs. Poyser was an excellent 
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farmer’s wife, but it is her tongue, not her housekeeping, that 
we hear about. Nor is it necessary to be as odious as Mrs, 


Proudie in order to rule a Bishop. In my childhood I re. THE . 
member a prelate and his family who were known in his | 12: | 
diocese as He, She and It. The Bishop was It, though I am } (Goll: 


bound to say that to his flock he appeared full of decision 
and fire. His daughter was He, but she was a quietly deter. 
mined woman who made no mischief. Private charity was 
commended, but inasmuch as domestic life was woman’s 
sphere she could not do public work without becoming Mrs, 
Jellaby. The lesson is perhaps most strongly brought home 
to us in George Eliot’s great novel, Middlemarch. George 
Eliot was an advocate of woman’s rights and Middlemarch 
was written as late as 1871. Dorothea Casaubon sets out to 
improve the conditions of the poor; in modern jargon she is 
possessed of a “ social conscience.” Yet she is on the whole 
unsuccessful ; her good intentions and saintly nature stand 
out, but her efficiency and insight are not apparent. In the end 
she sinks back into being the happy unquestioning domestic 
wife. It is Rosamond Vincy who looks out from the pages 
of Middlemarch as terribly alive. We have all known Rosa- 
monds and have witnessed the havoc they wreak. As an 
illustration of woman’s work for the betterment of mankind 


Middlemarch is a confession of defeat. ] 
I have only space to dwell on a few of the Victorian | yha 
heroines, but I found a live woman where one would least | jr. 
expect to do so—in the Bronté novels. Emily Bronté knew offic 
nothing of the outside world; her art is crude, amateurish, Beli 
violent, but she did know her own countryside and no one Har 
can really understand the West Riding of Yorkshire who | ;,, 
has not read Wuthering Heights. The humble teller of that | « iki 
story is to me the real heroine of the tale. Dour, reserved, | },, 
“knowing her place,” not given to endearments, not over hin 
squeamish as to her methods if her object were sound ; faith- | 444 
ful, loyal, never afraid to face the truth; Nelly Dean is not | 4, 
only a real woman ; she is a Yorkshirewoman to the tips of | 4. 
her fingers. the 
Perhaps, after all, the great Victorian novelists were not [| 4. 
so enamoured of realism as we are. They did not dwell on | ,.. 
gynecology and sanitation; they wanted to tell a story, | y,, 
and as a story their readers took it in and enjoyed it. So for | 4, 
my opinion of the character and capabilities of Victorian 
women I for one shall continue to pin my faith on the tradi- | 
tion of Grandmamma. pia 


Mary Maxse. 
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_ BRITAIN VERSUS GERMANY 

re. | Tae Derence or Brirain. By B.H. Liddell Hart. (Faber. 
his | 12s. 6d.) GeRMANY’s War Cuances. By Dr. Ivan Lajos. 
am f (Gollancz. 3s. 6d.) Twenty years of hard research and 
ion | original thought have brought Captain Liddell Hart to the 
et- | position of the only English military critic who is taken 


seriously on the Continent. Unfortunately, he has recently 
displayed a political ideology savouring of the League of 
Nations Union, together with a “ Passchendaele complex ” 
which abhors the Western Front and worships the défense 
- doutrance. These obsessions mar that true objectivity for 
which he pleads in his introduction. He considers we should 
have imposed oil sanctions on Italy during the Abyssinian 
war, and regrets that our Government did not give more 
active support to the late Spanish Government. Yet in his 
horror of the attack he ignores the fact that both the victors 
of those wars conquered because they repeatedly took the 
offensive. When did General Franco ever have that 3 to 1 
superiority which Captain Liddell Hart postulates as the 
minimum requirement for embarking on an offensive ? 

It is a pity that such intellectual crotchets should pervade 
what is obviously intended to be a summary of the author’s 
life-work. In a sense, too, this book is virtually a semi- 
official history of military developments since Mr. Hore- 
Belisha’s advent to the War Office. Many of Captain Liddell 
Hart’s minutes on our military policy have since been put 
into practice, so that the flippant might dub this book 
“ Apologia pro Hore-Belisha.”’ On the face of it the author 
has no difficulty in proving his case, for undoubtedly the 
Army is in a far better state than it was three years ago, 
although people who know the ropes would allot credit 
elsewhere. Yet for all its faults and air of special pleading 
this book has value. There is an admirable summary of 
the defensive possibilities of democracy’s Eastern Wall 
stretching from the Friesian Islands to Monte Carlo which 
reveals that the weakest link in a strong chain is Holland. 
Yet the author does not seem anxious that British Divisions 
should exert themselves to support the Low Countries. 

_ _ Both Captain Liddell Hart and Dr. Ivan Lajos make great 

play with that ubiquitous phrase, “ wishful thinking,” yet 
_ there is a distinct danger that the British public may be 
lulled into this state of mind by Germany’s War Chances, 
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unless it remembers the reason why this book was written, 
Dr. Lajos is a courageous Hungarian professor at Pécg 
Hungary ; he compiled this book for Hungarians who apr 
flooded with German propaganda. Its significance lies jp 
the success it has had in its own country and the official 
reactions to it there. It is an able piece of anti-German 
counter-propaganda, for the author bases his facts entirely 
on German sources, especially the more candid trade and 
economic journals and reports. He draws a picture of 
Germany which will depress nobody but the Germans. That 
is all to the good provided it does not fill English readers with 
false optimism. Nor should they forget that both authors 
assume that, at the worst, Russia would be benevolently 
neutral to the democracies. That they are hopelessly wrong 


on this matter rather affects our view of their judgment 
on other matters. 


A GREAT ADVOCATE 


Tue Lire oF Sir Epwarp CLARKE. By Derek Walker Smith 
and Edward Clarke. (Thornton Butterworth. 18s.) Judged 
merely by the crude standards of statistics, Sir Edward 
Clarke’s life was a remarkable one. It spanned the years of 
1841 to 1931, and a man to whom success came early amid 
the full tide of Victorian prosperity survived to see the years 
of war and the weary disquiets of the ‘“‘ Peace” which 
followed. Like many another who lived to be ninety, he 
was refused for life insurance when he was young. In fifty 
years of practice at the Bar he took about half a million 
pounds in fees. Few, if any, can ever have exceeded this 
total, with the possible exception of a long-lived and highly 
acquisitive Victorian at the Parliamentary Bar, and it should 
be noted that Sir Edward never enjoyed the ridiculously 
inflated fees paid in recent years to a few “ fashionable silks.” 
He was Solicitor-General, should have been Attorney-General, 
and could have been Master of the Rolls. He lived a full life 
as well as a long one, he knew the leading men and women of 
his age, he was esteemed by his professional brethren, both at 
the Bar, where he was a “ bonny fighter,” and on the Bench, 
which he could handle with that mixture of suavity and 
firmness so desirable in a good counsel. And yet, despite 
(or perhaps because of) his repeated asseverations that he had 
no regrets, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that he regarded 
his career as in a large measure a failure. 
The reason is to be found in politics, which in his case, 
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as in that of so many other lawyers, exercised an unholy 
fascination overshadowing at times his lawful devotion to his 
profession. He was a Conservative and he lost his first 
chance of promotion by an ultra-conservative stand on the 
matter of law officers’ private practice which, contrary to the 

wing belief both in the profession and out of it, he main- 
tained they should be entitled to retain in office. He dis- 
approved of the Boer War, and resigned his seat in 1900 
rather than subscribe to the party platform on that subject. 
Returned for the City of London at the next election, he hoped 
that a career lay before him as an elder statesman, for he 
was by now independent of financial cases, he had the mis- 
fortune again to differ from his party, this time on the subject 
of Free Trade, and he was jockeyed out of his seat on this 
issue, resigning in 1906. It is hard to resist the conclusion 
that he was shabbily treated, and his colleague in the City, 
Mr. Balfour, whom Clarke had done much to return at the 
by-election, viewed the intrigue against Sir Edward with 
cold-blooded composure. This was virtually the end of 
Clarke’s political career. He had, like other members of his 
profession, been imprudent in one of his large investments, 
and he proceeded to stage a “‘ come-back ” at the Bar, which 
he did successfully, eventually retiring in 1914, when the 
Lord Chancellor presided over an impressive array of lawyers 
and statesmen gathered to testify their admiration and affec- 
tion for their retiring leader. From these few facts it must be 
clear that Clarke was no self-seeker, but a man of real prin- 
ciples. He was a Victorian, earnest, religious, sincere and 
somewhat deficient in humour. Those who have experience 
of our courts will readily understand that the last-mentioned 
quality, or lack of it, would be an invaluable asset in addressing 
a Victorian jury, and indeed to this day nothing is more fatal 
in court than a suggestion of flippancy. 


Sir Edward Clarke was engaged in many of the leading 
cases of his day, and the barrister authors of this book, one 
of whom is Clarke’s own grandson, have made an entertaining 
volume largely consisting of accounts of these cases. Some 
new light is thrown on Victorian scandals, and many interest- 
ing letters from the great and good, and sometimes not so 
good, are included. Some cartoons are reproduced, and that 
of “‘ Sir Edward ” by “ Spy,” which is obviously the man to 
the life, shows the great superiority of draughtsmanship over 
photography. Incidentally, the photograph entitled “‘ The 
Bayard of the Bar” raises an interesting question: did Sir 
Edward really appear in court without any bands ? 
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THE SEA AFFAIR 


SrA-Orricers. By Michael Lewis. (George 
Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) Behind the oft-repeated triumphs 
of the British Navy there lies an unknown world of hop 
deferred and of misery prolonged, of bitter suffering and of 
wasted years—the world of the press gang and of the half-pay 
officer. 

In this interesting book Mr. Michael Lewis gives a historical 
account of the method in which the British Navy has been 
commanded and traces the development of officers of all 
ranks from William de Layburn, “Captain of the King’s 
Mariners ” in 1297, down to the Board of Admiralty of to-day, 

It is obvious that a great deal of sound research has gone 
to this book (indeed, a bibliography or some more details of 
the sources from which the author drew his material would 
have been welcome), and the facts are lucidly and neatly 
presented. The principal defect in the book is a jocosity 
which leads one to wonder whether the work was not really 
intended for school-children rather than for adults. When 
speaking of the castles on medieval warships, Mr. Lewis 
writes: “The whole system was based upon the incontro. 
vertible fact, grasped for long ages before Newton, and by 
monkeys as well as by men, that missiles like coconuts, 
rocks, hot pitch, flaming darts and boiling water are launched 
far more readily downwards than upwards.” Or again: 
** There was once a time—very long ago now—when the whole 
Government of England was really quite a simple affair.” 
In a work graced by much learning this sort of light relief 
should be unnecessary. 

Mr. Lewis covers every phase of the provision of officers 
for the Navy, and shows, too, how the various ranks in use 
to-day developed from older offices or were originated to 
meet particular needs. Once more the reader wonders at 
the peculiar English genius for introducing reform when it 
was long overdue but for allowing institutions to grow 
simultaneously along their own lines. There is much cor. 
ruption recorded here and much patronage, but the higher 
ranks of the Navy seem always to have been open to a Benbow, 
a Leake or a Drake. 

The curious will find that this volume abounds in interest- 
ing information. Here they can learn at last the intricacies 
of the three squadrons—the Red, the White and the Blue, 
with their Rear- and Vice-Admirals—which must have 
baffled many, or even discover the curriculum at a Naval 
Training College in 1806, where lads of 14 studied the 
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“Principia” of Newton. The Royal Navy has always been 
England’s first line of defence. In Mr. Lewis’s book one 
can read of what that line was made and the manner in 
which it was wrought. 


A CALL TO FAITH 


ANGLICAN CONVENTIONAL CHRISTIANITY CHALLENGED. By 
Leslie Laurence. (Beckwith & Son, Leeds, 2s. 6d.) Under 
this rather rebuffing title is concealed an earnest plea for 
greater simplicity and holiness in the Church of England. 
The form of the book is that of dialogues between five clergy- 
men who meet at each others’ houses for a discussion on 
“What’s Wrong with the Church ?”’ The reader is inevitably 
reminded of the curates in Shirley, but in these dialogues 
there is only a sincere desire to get close to the subject of the 
Church and its message. The protagonists are all poor, all 
very much in earnest, and they represent different schools 
in the Church. The introductory sketch describing them is 
the best thing in the book. The attack, which is pressed 
home, is on the trivial and unspiritual occupations of the 
clergy. ‘“*‘ You weren’t ordained,” says one speaker, “ to give 
away coal tickets—sign papers—act as nursemaid... 
badger the faithful for funds to spend on cadgers, on the 
selfish and on parasites. . . . We were ordained to teach how 
to fight manfully . . . how to endure unto the end... .” 
And the last dialogue ends as the first began, with a plea 
that the Church should be rid of “ mischievous foreign 
things”’ and “ present disloyal listlessness.”’ 


PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE 


ANGLO-GERMAN Future. By W. J. Blyton. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d.) It is not easy, in these racking days of uncertainty, 
to ride the regularly recurring waves of crisis on an even 
keel. Yet individuals, as well as nations, find that if only 
they will face realities, their strength is in quietness. Mr. 
Blyton, while never minimising the task which lies before 
us, speaks with the assurance of one who takes long views 
of the future, based on knowledge of the past, and expresses 
them with calm sense and terse humour. We have only 
space to mention a few of the truths—most of them obvious, 
yet not by any means frequently put forward—which are 
mentioned in this candid and heartening book. 

Hitler is not a man possessed of many devices to gain 
his ends ; he has only one plan, set forward in Mein Kampf, 
and up to March, 1939, it served him well : 
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“A wise victor will, if possible, always impose his plan on the 
defeated people stage by stage. Dealing with a people which ha; 
grown defeatist . . . he can then rely on this fact, that in not one of 
those further acts of oppression will it seem sufficient reason to take 
up arms against him.” 

In other words, his scheme of predatory aggression js 
based on the assumption that the great Western democracies 
will never fight. 

There is nothing new in his methods. Frederick of 
Prussia—strangely named the Great—broke his pledged 
word, robbed his ally, and added Silesia to his dominions, on 
no pretext save that of barefaced conquest. His spirit has 
inspired his successors ever since. 

We, on the other hand, have only returned to the old 
doctrine of maintaining the balance of power which has been 
our réle since European history began to be written. Now 
that we have awakened from the delusions of the post-war 
years, our salvation lies in our own hands. Hitler has been, 
in that respect, our best friend. He has taught us to find 
ourselves once more. Humbug and garrulity are our worst 
foes. We need, if we are to survive in the future, more 
births, more emigration, more army, less emotion and wishful 
thinking. We must, for good and all, abandon “ dope.” 
No one can can save us if we commit race suicide and lose 
our greatness through craven fear of being great. None 
of the claims put forward by the dictators will hold water. 
The “ previous possession’ theory is pure nonsense. In 
logic, it should lead to our laying claim to the United States. 
Our Empire grew through fair fight and in pursuit of trade 
and on the whole we have not abused our trusteeship. No one 
with any sense of trusteeship could hand over native races 
to Germany in her present mood. The odds in our favour 
are growing, and the tactics pursued by Germany cannot be 
successful in the long run. 

Only, the warning is clear. Unless we people our waste 
spaces, others will do it for us, and unless we base our ideals 
and way of life, either as a nation or as individuals, on the 
Christian religion, there is no hope of counteracting the 
poisonous doctrines which Nazism and Communism are 
pouring out on the world. 


TWO NOVELS 
Tue City or Gotp. By Francis Brett Young. (Heinemann. 
8s. 6d.) GotpEN AppLes. By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) The City of Gold is a sequel to They 
Seek a Country. It traces the fortunes of John and Lisbet 
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Grafton, their stalwart farmer sons and their daughters and 
the farms they live in on the High Veldt from the time of the 
discovery of the diamond mines in Kimberley, through the 
gold rush which created Johannesburg, to the Jameson Raid. 
It was a time of trouble and change in the Transvaal ; the 
story is graphically told, and the atmosphere of the veldt 
breathes through the book. So good is it that it would be 
better still as a history, without the setting of fiction. There 
can, of course, be no real plot, and a family chronicle of 
nine hundred or so pages is necessarily somewhat monotonous. 
A book like this, giving, fairly and impartially, the rival 
claims of Briton and Boer, is invaluable at a time like this, 
as it draws attention to that completely neglected problem, 
the racial question in South Africa. Few Englishmen know 
that it exists, fewer still try to understand it, and the Press 
boycotts it almost unanimously. Those whose interest has 
been aroused by General Smuts’ recent pronouncement in 
favour of war with Germany and Hertzog’s resignation 
should read this book in order to realise how the present 
situation has arisen. 

Golden Apples is a pleasant story of the backwoods of 
Florida. Here again scenery and atmosphere loom large. 
A brother and sister, left alone in the world when little more 
than children, set out to cultivate a derelict holding in the 
“hammock” or forest of Florida. The English owner 
arrives unexpectedly to resume possession, and the three set 
up house together and meet with good fortune and tragedy 
alike. The story is slight, but the book holds one by its 
grasp of reality, consistent characterisation, and homely, 
vivid style. 


OTHER NOTICES 


PRESENT WITHOUT LEAVE. By D’Arcy Cresswell. (Cassell, 
7s. 6d.) Literary London first encountered the author of this autobio- 
graphical progress when he came from New Zealand nine years ago to hawk 
his poems from door to door. A strange young man, as devoid of social 
inhibitions as most New Zealanders, he was taken under the wing, 
first of the Rothensteins, and then of Arnold Bennett. The latter 
encouraged him to publish an account of his adventures under the title 
Poet’s Progress, and did the author much good by referring publicly to his 
“direct Defoe-like style.’ This was no exaggeration. Poet’s Progress, 
apart from subject-matter, was a literary tour de force, a stylistic exercise 
that, however posed and archaic, compelled comparison with good masters. 
D’Arcy Cresswell was given money, food and lodging by compassionate 
admirers. Cresswell tells the story himself in the volume under review, 
where once more he proclaims his indifference to worldly things and declares 
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that he has contrived to exist mainly on the charity of friends during the 
last nine years, because he is, tacitly, a great poet and society should support 
him. Much of the book is devoted to New Zealand, and to theories of lifg 
and art, but the main theme is still the poet Cresswell himself, a personality 
who overshadows his poetry and deeds, but continues to owe recognition 
to a carefully contrived prose-style. This is the way he starts the 
book : 

In New Zealand a great many natural fires and volcanoes exist, 
whereby much of the country is hot ; and many rivers and lakes are 
heated and give off a great steam. . . . The people themselves are of 
two kinds, brown and white. The former are dying away and losing 
what they possessed, while the latter have taken all and are greatly 
ine 

It is, of course, nonsense. One can even quarrel with the sentence 
quoted above, for the fact is that the Maori to-day is increasing, while the 
white birth-rate decreases. Cresswell continually reveals himself a derivative, 
posing, uninformed scribbler of talent. It is only regrettable to note that 
the fine style declines towards the end of the book. Cresswell’s hope, 
and ours, is his persistence with prose. 


SIX YEARS OF HITLER: The Jews under the Nazi Regime. By G. 
Warburg. (Allen & Unwin. 7s.6d.) Future historians will have few more 
remarkable episodes to record than the Nazi persecution of the Jews. 
We may still be too close to the situation to see it in true perspective, but 
enough material is available to enable us to look at the sorry business in 
rough outline. The impressions of impartial observers and the personal 
experiences of the sufferers have revealed the Teutonic nature in full play. 
For its crafty subtlety, its growing crescendo of relentless violence, its 
distorted ethnological principles, and its inherent German stupidity, this 
practical application of a main article in the creed of Mein Kampf is an 
object lesson to those who still cherish the illusion that human kindliness 
forms part of the German character. Mr. Warburg presents the facts as 
set forth by the Nazis themselves. The Nazi anti-Jewish policy is no mere 
side issue, but the root of the Nazi creed, proclaimed by the Fiihrer him- 
self. ‘In beating off the Jews,” he declared, ‘‘ I am fighting for the work 
of the Lord.” Streicher, Goebbels, Rosenberg and Ley have done his bidding 
well, at the cost of measureless human sorrow and suffering and of grave 
embarrassment to those hospitable countries which are striving to offer 
asylum to the victims. Mr. Warburg shows, inter alia, from German census 
figures, that Germany has not suffered since the War from an invasion of 
“ hundreds of thousands ” of East European Jews. Nor have the immigrant 
Jews “ got hold of all the best jobs,” monopolised the professions, dominated 
the Press, or the world of art. Here, again, he gives instructive figures, 
from the statistical Nazi organ, Wirtschaft und Statistik, disproving the 
charge. Nor have the Jews provided the majority of the criminal element 
in Germany. Mr. Warburg reaches the conclusion that “ wherever the 
Nazi allegations against the Jews are closely scrutinised, it is found that 
there is no real substance in them.” But their sinister purpose has been 
served, with what result the world now well knows. Mr. Warburg’s first 
chapter expounds the creed of anti-Semitism ; he goes on to expose Nazi 
propaganda and the fallacy of the Aryan and non-Aryan doctrine, and the 
manner of the “ purging ” of the professions. He describes the elimination 
of the Jews from the cultural field, the onslaught on the Jews in trade, 
industry and commerce, the wicked poisoning of the child-mind, the brutal 
Nuremberg laws, the cruel ostracism, the Jew-baiting and the pogroms, 
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and in every case he confines himself to facts based upon official Nazi material. 
In assigning responsibility for post-War world troubles history will perhaps 
not hold a subversive Jewish element blameless—Communism has much to 
answer for—but the indiscriminate and savage frightfulness of Nazi policy 
and methods in combating it is impossible to justify. The policy and the 
method, moreover, might not, in changed circumstances, be restricted to 
the Jews. There is a new danger to be considered here, and if Mr. Warburg’s 
painful record helps to awaken us to it his book will have an added value. 


A BOOK OF BRITISH WADERS. By Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald. 
(Collins. 7s. 6d.) Mr. Vesey-Fitzgerald has compiled this book from his 
own experiences and the photographs that illustrate it are excellent. He 
has been fortunate enough to meet with our rarest waders, and the book 
should be used in conjunction with the ordinary bird text book, for it 

vides that extra information on habit and movement that is so necessary 
for correct recognition of the species. With its simple language, and 
popular price, it supplies a real need, and we warmly recommend it for 
beginners. His theories on the drumming of the snipe will cause much 
controversy among experts. 

GREEK MEMORIES. By Compton Mackenzie. (Chatto & Windus. 
10s. 6d.) We welcome a new edition of a book which, owing to the prose- 
oution of its author under the Official Secrets Act, was, in October, 1932, 
withdrawn from publication on the very day of its issue. The prosecution 
cost Mr. Mackenzie close upon £5,000, and, not unnaturally, he writes of 
the incident with some bitterness in his preface. ‘‘ The tendency of our 
democratic rulers,’ he says, ‘‘ moves steadily towards repression, and the 
Official Secrets Act is a convenient weapon for tyranny.” Mr. Mackenzie 
has been unlucky and we hope for a big sale of his resuscitated volume, 
which it certainly deserves. It is packed with strange episodes, and affords 
material for a dozen novels. Though Mr. Mackenzie confines himself to 
what he modestly calls a “ displeasing baldness,” we confess to finding his 
narrative neither displeasing nor bald. It follows upon the author’s 
Gallipoli Memories and Athenian Memories, to be followed by final volume, 
Aigean Memories. 

The present volume opens at the time when Greece was divided inter- 
nally, with the adherents of the pro-German King Constantine on the one 
hand, and the followers of Venizelos, with his faith in the ultimate triumph 
of the Allies on the other. Greece was in a state of armed neutrality, but 
embarrassments were caused by the presence of French and British troops 
at Salonica. Sir Francis Elliot was British Minister in Athens, and Mr. 
Mackenzie was Military Control Officer and Head of the Intelligence there. 
Espionage and counter-espionage were rampant, and their interplay, their 
thrust and counter-thrust, the strange characters that emerged from the 
whirlpool, all contribute to make this one of the most fascinating of War 
records. Comedy and tragedy intermingle. There is humour in the quest 
for a top hat for an important function, and in the sayings and doings of the 
rascally agent Bonaparte, who, with some congenial “ brigands,”’ was 
recruited for, among other purposes, the capture of the German mail. 
There is tragedy in the story of the mysterious sailor, “ wearing an old 
overcoat with rotten lapels, a brown velvet cap, and a big blue and white 
bird’s-eye handkerchief.” With six other spies he met his end before a 
firing-squad. He asked that his execution might be postponed until the 
arrival of the mail from Canada, but the request was not granted. A week 
after he was shot came a letter addressed to him from Montreal. Written 
in “ an upright school board hand ” it ran: ‘‘ My Dear Father,—Thank you 
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very much for the Turkish Delight. Mother is quite well and doing wel] 
with the laundry. The Turkish Delight was fine. Candies were fine too, 
Love from Marie Jeanne.” The pathos of it all speaks for itself, and Mr, 
Mackenzie permits himself no elaboration beyond picturing sadly “ two 
little girls . . . waiting now eternally for another box of Turkish Delight.” 
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It is Later than You Think 


The Need for a Militant Democracy 
By MAX LERNER 


85. 6d. "net. 


“We are entering upon the second, decade of the 
greatest depression in history, and all creative movement 
is held up by ‘ our idiot institutions,’ the weight of which 
is making a death-dance of activity within the Crisis State. 
In"that{agonised struggle it is later than we think. So this 
American voice proclaims. Its warning comes in the shape 
of a book that is at once cogent in logic, brilliant in style, 
and commendably brief.” —S. K. RATCLIFFE in the Spectator. 
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